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FISHER  TRAINS  FOR  GOOD 
JOBS  IN  BUSINESS 

•  When  you  choose  the  Fisher 
School  for  Men,  you  are  sure  of 
sound  business  training  that  pre¬ 
pares  you  for  responsible,  well- 
paid  positions. 

Two-year  courses:  Business 
Management— accounting,  law, 
economics,  marketing,  foreign 
trade;  Administrative  Assistant  — 
shorthand,  accounting,  typing, 
office  management,  psychology; 
Salesmanship  -  Advertising  —  sales 
promotion,  sales  problems. 
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BE  A  SECRETARY - 
AND  GO  PLACES! 

•  The  girl  who  knows  secretarial 
skills  plays  an  important  role 
in  the  great  adventure  of  busi¬ 
ness-can  go  to  higher  places. 

Fisher  School’s  two-year  pro¬ 
grams  include  executive  secre¬ 
tarial,  medical,  dental,  foreign 
trade,  legal,  radio  secretarial. 

Beautiful  Back  Bay  buildings. 
Interesting  social  life.  Effective 
placement.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalog  today. 
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I  HOPE  YOU’LL  LIKE  ME— 

Hello  there,  reader.  I  certainly  hope  that  I  shall  live 
up  to  your  expectations,  but  before  you  rush  on  to  the 
next  page,  there  are  a  few  things  I’d  like  to  say.  First 
of  all,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  buying  me.  In  doing 
that  you  have  proved  your  confidence  in  my  staff.  I 
don’t  imagine  you  realize  what  a  huge  amount  of  work 
the  editors  do.  I’m  giving  them — every  last  one  of 
them — a  vote  of  thanks  for  making  me  what  I  am.  If 
you  like  me,  why  don’t  you  let  them  know?  I’m  sure 
they  would  appreciate  it.  Of  course  you  know  that  the 
staff  would  perhaps  float  around  aimlessly  if  it  were  not 
for  their  able  advisers.  A  long  list  of  teachers  were 
willing  to  give  their  time  and  effort  to  make  me  worth 
reading.  They  certainly  deserve  any  gratitude  they  re¬ 
ceive.  However,  all  of  their  combined  efforts  would  be 
of  little  avail  if  it  were  not  for  the  cooperation  and  in¬ 
terest  of  our  principal,  Mr.  Orel  M.  Bean.  May  we  al¬ 
ways  appreciate  hjs  eager  participation  in  me. 

I  guess  I’ve  detained  you  long  enough,  so  read  on.  I 
don’t  think  you  will  be  disappointed. 


ARE  YOU  PREPARED  TO  TAKE  OVER? 

This  issue  of  the  Reflector  could  well  be  one  of 
Thanksgiving  and  Dedication — thanksgiving  for  our 
American  freedoms  and  dedication  of  ourselves  to  keep 
these  freedoms  alive. 

When  you  receive  your  copy,  what  is  the  first  thing 
that  you  do?  Is  it  a  fast  glance  or  mad  dash  to  see 
what  has  been  said  about  you  in  the  class  notes?  I  don’t 
imagine  that  there  are  any  of  us  who  are  immediately 
aware  of  the  significance  of  that  printed  page  before  us. 

How  many  of  you  stop  to  think  of  the  great  privilege 
of  living  in  a  country  where  the  school  system  allows 
any  pupil  an  opportunity  to  put  his  opinions  in  print? 


There  are  few  nations  in  the  world  today  where  young 
people  of  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  old  can  test 
their  literary  skill  with  no  obligation,  or  no  fear  of  re¬ 
prisal  if  a  statement  contrary  to  the  accepted  pattern  is 
mentioned.  •  How  long  will  you  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  enjoy  this  great  freedom?  It  is  up  to  you. 

This  was  a  presidential  election  year.  It  is  true  that 
you  cannot  vote  as  yet,  but  what  are  you  doing  to  pre¬ 
pare  yourself  for  the  time  when  you  will  have  the  right 
to  vote?  No  one  expects  a  high  school  student  to  fol¬ 
low  every  last  issue  of  a  campaign,  to  know  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  every  candidate  from  the  top  down,  to  listen  to 
every  campaign  speech,  to  read  every  political  advertise¬ 
ment,  or  to  become  involved  in  heated  arguments  con¬ 
cerning  differing  views,  but  everyone  does  expect  you 
to  have  some  interest  in  the  country  which  is  soon  to  be 
in  your  keeping,  to  make  some  effort  to  be  informed 
and  to  mold  your  own  opinions. 

By  the  time  this  magazine  reaches  you,  the  election 
will  be  over  and  perhaps,  by  many,  forgotten.  Are  you 
going  to  forget,  too,  or  are  you,  here  and  now,  going  to 
bow  your  head  in  thanksgiving  for  this  glorious  nation, 
and  dedicate  yourself  to  keeping  its  ideals  out  of  harm 
by  means  of  your  intelligent  voting  when  it  becomes 
your  turn  to  protect  it? 

Lorrain  Whittemore,  ’49, 
Editor - in  -  Chief. 


MOVE  OVER,  LIZZIE! 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  Junior,  with  his  sputtering, 
coughing  jalopy,  could  be  heard  blocks  away  by  students 
walking  to  school,  as  "Lizzie”  came  chugging  up  Mont- 
vale  Avenue  to  dear  old  Woburn  High,  with  Junior 
perched  precariously  up  front  and  a  gang  of  laughing 
kids  hanging  on  for  dear  life  in  the  back  seat. 

But  oh,  how  times  have  changed!  Now  Pop’s  new 
sedan  purrs  contentedly  up  Montvale  Avenue,  with  now 
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and  then  a  polite  "beep”  of  the  horn  to  let  trudging 
students  know  that  Junior  has  arrived.  The  "gang” 
now  sits  decorously  on  the  back  seat,  scarcely  fluttering 
their  eyelashes,  lest  they  mar  the  upholstery  of  this 
wondrous  vehicle. 

Why  has  the  teen-ager  of  today  forsaken  poor  old 
"Lizzie”  for  this  gorgeous  new  contraption? 

In  my  opinion  there  is  a  lot  more  fun  to  be  had  in 
jouncing  along,  expecting  anything  to  happen  at  any 
time.  A  flat  would  mean  just  another  patch  in  the  al¬ 
ready  worn-out  tire  (and  a  pink  slip  to  the  late-comers ) . 
The  "gang”  could  always  spend  their  more  peaceful  mo¬ 
ments  happily  autographing  "Lizzie’s”  shining  red  coat 
with  fresh  white  paint. 

At  any  rate,  those  ancient  contraptions  are  becoming 
scarcer  every  year.  So  move  over,  "Lizzie”!  Pop’s 
1949  special  has  taken  over! 

MARY  COCCOLUTO,  ’49- 


SECRET  CLUB? 

Recently  many  questions  have  been  asked  about  the 
Student  Council.  "What  are  you  doing?  What  is  our 
money  used  for?”  students  question.  In  this  editorial  I 
shall  endeavor  to  explain  a  little  about  this  "secret  or¬ 
ganization.” 

Almost  everyone  knows  how  the  council  is  formed. 
Each  year  in  September  a  student  is  elected  from  each 
homeroom,  organized  club,  and  sport  to  represent  his 
class  on  the  council.  His  duty  is  to  hear  all  suggestions 
and  complaints  from  his  fellow  students  and  to  transfer 
them  to  the  council  at  its  next  meeting.  It  is  also  his 
duty  to  report  an  account  of  each  Student  Council  ses¬ 
sion  to  his  homeroom.  This  is  how  the  activities  of  the 
council  are  made  known.  His  conduct  is  to  be  impec¬ 
cable.  He  is  to  be  an  example  to  others.  You  should 
be  able  to  look  at  him  and  see  a  paragon  of  propriety. 
He  is  a  representative  of  his  class  and  of  his  school  of 
which  you  are  a  part. 

Since  the  birth  of  the  council  in  the  fall  of  1946,  it  has 
been  struggling  to  get  on  its  feet.  Many  activities  have 
been  introduced,  but  they  have  not  been  put  into  effect 
because  of  lack  of  cooperation. 

The  council  has  received  the  complaint  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  does  not  have  enough  assemblies.  In  recent 
years  this  has  been  due  to  the  unruly  conduct  and  dis¬ 
courteous  manners  of  some  shown  while  performances 
were  in  progress.  Outside  entertainment  is  expensive  to 
obtain.  The  dues  which  you  pay  to  the  council  are  to 
go  to  such  things  as  this.  Because  these  dues  are  not 
compulsory,  many  students  are  failing  to  pay  them  and 
this  is  why  you  are  not  getting  everything  that  you  wish. 
It  takes  a  long  time  to  accumulate  sufficient  funds  with 
which  to  work  and  the  money  goes  very  fast  when  we 
come  to  pay  for  these  things. 


I  have  tried  to  explain  to  you  a  little  bit  about  the 
council.  It  is  not  a  "secret  club.”  We  have  it  to  help 
make  a  better  school  for  all  of  us. 

For  up  to  the  minute  news,  have  your  homeroom  rep¬ 
resentative  keep  you  posted.  It’s  his  duty.  See  that  he 
does  it.  And  how  about  some  cooperation?  Every  bit 
helps. 

Nancy  Reynolds,  ’49. 


WHAT’S  HAPPENING  TO  RADIO? 

Since  the  first  era  of  the  radio,  the  ear-phone  age, 
the  sponsors  of  radio  programs  and  skits  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  outdo  their  fellow  sponsors. 

The  sponsors,  backed  by  the  stockholders  of  soaps, 
desserts,  head-ache  tablets,  and  liquor  corporations  have 
altogether  changed  the  slow,  well  modulated  announcer 
to  a  "barber  shop”  quartet  singing  rhymed  jingles  that 
cast  a  little  "corn”  into  the  rhyme.  They  will  do  any¬ 
thing,  any  time,  any  place  in  order  to  sell  their  product. 

Is  radio  here  to  stay?  Suppose  we  tune  in  a  quarter 
hour  program  in  the  last  minutes.  The  hero,  whose 
name  never  contains  more  than  two  syllables  in  length, 
is  clinging  to  a  rope  on  a  ledge  of  a  steep  cliff.  The 
rope,  splitting  at  the  seams,  is  tied  to  a  bush  at  the  top 
of  the  cliff.  The  bush  is  being  uprooted  by  the  weight 
of  the  hero.  Continued  tomorrow!  Then  the  announc¬ 
er  introduces  the  hero  to  sponsor  a  ring,  that  not  only 
shines  in  the  dark,  but  brings  luck,  has  the  hero’s  auto¬ 
graph,  and  also  the  imprint  of  the  hero’s  thoroughbred 
horse’s  hoof.  The  next  day  the  hero  climbs  down  the 
ledge  and  reclaims  his  position  clinging  to  the  rope. 

Press  another  button  and  the  station  changes.  A  dif¬ 
ferent  sponsor  and  a  different  type  program  is  engaged. 
This  time  we  listen  to  a  disc-jockey  interviewing  a  mu¬ 
sical  artist  who  is  with  a  well-known  dance  orchestra. 
The  "disc-jockey”  is  always  full  of  life  in  order  to  make 
the  program  more  attractive  to  his  listeners,  but  the 
guest  always  has  a  slow,  stuttering  sort  of  voice  which, 
contrary  to  his  interviewer’s  tone,  deadens  the  program. 
The  program  continues  to  drag  on  through  the  after¬ 
noon  and  late  evening. 

These  are  just  two  of  the  types  that  are  being  brought 
to  the  public’s  view.  It  is  certainly  a  change  from  the 
early  stages  of  radio  when  Shakesperian  plays  were 
staged  to  the  approval  to  all  who  were  able  to  listen  on 
the  aged  sets;  that  is  when  static  wasn’t  protruding. 

Let’s  pretend  that  we  could  turn  back  the  pages  of 
time  and  that  we  are  listening  to  one  of  the  plays.  The 
play,  "As  You  Like  It,”  the  star,  Andre  Von  Winkle- 
burgh,  III.  I  quote,  "I  love-scre-eech-pigs.  Tomorrow, 
we  shall  bring-scre-ee-ch — .  Alas,  -scre-ee-ch — has  ar¬ 
rived, — scre-ee-ch. 

Well,  after  I  return  to  the  present  from  the  backward 
past,  today’s  radio  doesn’t  seem  too  repugnant  nor  lack- 
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ing.  At  least  the  improvements  are  vast  and  extensive 
and  the  programs  are  advancing  with  an  age  that  is 
tipsy-turvey. 

Another  style  of  radio  entertainment  is  the  so-called 
"give  away”  programs.  The  sponsors  give  away  every¬ 
thing  on  hand  in  the  studio  to  the  person  who  answers 
the  question  wrong,  as  a  consolation  award.  Next 
comes  a  person  who  does  finally  answer  correctly  after 
two  weeks  of  misleading  answers.  The  following  is  a 
probable  award:  two  homes,  completely  furnished,  and 
also  two  maids  and  two  butlers;  three  automobiles,  a 
convertible,  a  coupe,  and  long,  black  sedan;  an  aero¬ 
plane  with  a  seating  capacity  for  twenty  people;  and 
last  but  not  least  a  trip  around  the  world  with  expenses 
paid. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  must  end  so  abruptly,  but  I  have  a 
ticket  to  a  quiz  program. 

John  Haley,  ’49. 


USE  BOSTON  S  ADVANTAGES 

Very  few  of  us  ever  stop  to  realize  how  lucky  we  are 
to  be  living  within  a  few  minutes’  ride  of  Boston. 

In  Boston  and  the  surrounding  areas  we  have  about  as 
many  facilities  of  getting  the  most  out  of  living  as  in 
any  area  in  the  country. 

Boston  is  one  of  the  world’s  great  educational  centers, 
with  Harvard,  M.  I.  T.,  Northeastern,  and  other  colleges 
which  rank  with  the  greatest  in  the  world,  within  min¬ 
utes  of  each  other. 

Museums  and  historic  shrines,  such  as  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  and  Old  Ironsides 
furnish  countless  sources  of  interest  and  cultural  back¬ 
ground.  But  educational  and  cultural  facilities  aren’t 
Boston’s  only  advantages. 

Boston  is  the  home  of  the  Red  Sox  and  the  Braves, 
which  last  season  proved  themselves  two  of  the  finest 
major  league  ball  clubs,  and  who  furnished  entertain¬ 
ment  and  relaxation  for  millions  of  sport  fans. 

National  League  Hockey  in  the  form  of  the  Bruins 
furnishes  many  thrills  for  local  hockey  fans  annually 
at  Boston  Garden  and  the  Arena. 

Fine  entertainment  is  also  a  feature  of  Boston’s  many 
beautiful  theaters,  the  famous  Opera  House  and  Sym¬ 
phony  Hall.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  music  lovers  can 
listen  to  the  world-famous  "Pops”  concerts,  and  the 
celebrated  open-air  concerts  at  the  Hotel  Memorial  Shell 
on  the  Charles  River  Esplanade. 

We  are  truly  very  fortunate  to  be  living  within  easy 
reach  of  the  many  opportunities  for  fine  living  which 
Boston  generously  provides. 

Frank  Horton,  ’49. 


TEEN-AGE  DRIVERS 

The  teen-age  drivers  are  supposed  to  be  the  worst 
drivers  in  the  United  States,  but  I  think  that  they  are 
able  to  handle  a  car  comparatively  better  than  many 
adult  drivers. 

The  drivers  in  the  teen-age  group  are  no  different 
from  those  in  other  age  brackets,  only  the  teen-agers, 
being  adolescents,  are  blamed. 

Something  must  be  done,  but  don’t  blame  it  on  us. 
We  were  able  to  take  a  big  part  in  the  fighting,  and  we 
take  a  better  part  in  driving. 

The  number  of  accidents  caused  by  the  teen-ager  re¬ 
flects  on  the  community  and  the  high  school  which  they 
attend.  An  up-and-coming  community  or  high  school 
takes  pride  in  its  low  accident  rate. 

Statistics  have  proved  that  schools  having  instructions 
in  driving  have  the  lowest  number  of  accidents. 

A  neighboring  school  has  just  received  a  citation  for 
not  having  an  accident  in  the  whole  year;  that  school 
has  instructions  in  driving.  I  think  that  should  be  a 
compulsory  subject  added  to  our  curriculum,  making  us 
better  drivers  than  we  are  at  the  present  time. 

Elizabeth  O’Neil,  ’49. 


DRIVING  LESSONS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Driving  lessons  should  be  offered  in  high  schools  in 
order  to  bring  down  the  amount  of  traffic  accidents  in 
the  United  States.  Reports  show  that  when  boys  and 
girls  are  trained  in  high  school,  they  are  less  likely  to 
have  accidents  than  if  they  were  taught  driving  some¬ 
where  else. 

A  few  of  the  main  factors  which  cause  accidents  are 
as  follows:  showing  off  behind  the  wheel;  not  giving 
signals  when  they  are  needed;  driving  too  fast;  and  poor 
brakes. 

Many  teen-agers  drive  without  licenses,  and  some  do 
not  know  how  to  drive  properly.  If  lessons  were  given 
in  high  school,  the  teeners  could  get  their  licenses  after 
passing  a  satisfactory  driving  test. 

A  few  cities  do  teach  driving  in  their  schools,  but  not 
enough.  Traffic  accidents  have  decreased  in  those  few 
cities  since  they  have  started  teaching  driving.  If  that 
is  true,  why  don’t  more  schools  have  it?  How  about  us? 

Barbara  Brennan,  ’50. 


THE  WHO  AND  WHAT  OF  IT  ALL 

How  many  pupils  from  the  college  section  are  going, 
or  want  to  go,  to  college?  Of  the  P.  A.  and  Commer¬ 
cial  section,  how  many  plan  to  go  into  the  fields  they 
are  studying  for?  To  take  a  course  that  a  pupil  is  well 
suited  for  is  very  important,  as  he  is  able  to  do  it  easily, 
and  his  course  in  school  will  be  a  great  help  to  him  in 
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later  life  when  he  goes  into  the  field  he  studied  for. 

Many  people,  however,  do  not  know  what  they  are 
best  suited  for,  and  as  a  result,  go  into  a  field  they  don’t 
really  like.  Many  people  have  secured  professional 
help  in  this  matter,  and  it  has  proved  very  helpful  and 
beneficial  to  them. 

To  acquire  this  help  is  wise,  and  it  is  given  in  the 
form  of  a  series  of  "questionnaires,”  or  tests.  Among 
these  are  personality  tests,  interest  tests,  like  and  dislike 
tests,  and  mechanical  tests.  These  tests  all  help  to  de¬ 
termine  what  the  pupil  is  most  interested  in,  and  how 
well  suited  he  or  she  is  to  make  that  interest  his  life 
work. 

Of  course,  all  these  tests  won’t  be  the  same.  One 
person  is  liable  to  get  an  altogether  different  type  of 
tests  than  those  mentioned. 

These  tests  mentioned  are  called  "Aptitude  Tests,” 
which  I  think  are  more  important  than  "I.  Q.”  tests. 
However,  whether  the  tests  are  aptitude  or  I.  Q.,  the  per¬ 
son  giving  them  is  a  guidance  director,  and  I  think  that 
Woburn  High  should  have  one. 

Does  anyone  second  the  motion? 

Audrey  Worley,  ’51. 


A  SUGGESTION  BOX 

What  Woburn  High  needs  is  a  suggestion  box,  so 
that  everyone  may  express  his  own  opinion. 

A  small  group  should  be  elected  to  read  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  talk  them  over,  and  do  what  they  can  to  fulfill 
them. 

There  are  certain  rules  which  should  be  followed  by 
this  committee  such  as,  keeping  the  identity  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  made  the  suggestion  among  themselves,  and 
also,  if  they  find  a  suggestion  with  no  name  on  it,  it 
should  be  ignored. 

The  committee  should  be  made  up  of  reliable  stu¬ 
dents  who  would  take  their  work  seriously. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  of  a  suggestion  box 
is  that  the  students  themselves  should  learn  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  fact  that  the  box  is  there  for  their  convenience, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  abused. 

Marjorie  Trenton,  ’51. 


WHY  DON’T  WE? 

As  you  all  know,  our  school  sent  some  participants  to 
Winchester  two  years  ago.  These  girls  and  boys  who 
were  selected  from  the  three  classes — Sophomore,  Jun¬ 
ior,  and  Senior — went  on  a  quiz  program.  They  had 
to  compete  with  some  of  the  pupils  selected  from  the 
Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  classes  of  the  Winchester 
High  School.  The  questions  asked  dealt  with  history, 
mathematics,  spelling,  and  English.  These  pupils  were 


selected  from  our  own  classes  and  they  had  to  be  calm 
in  order  to  think  to  answer  the  questions.  We  won  by 
a  close  score  and  we  received  the  juke  box. 

All  of  you  are  probably  saying,  "Why  doesn’t  the 
faculty  put  the  juke  box  in  the  cafeteria  or  in  the  gym¬ 
nasium?  Why  don’t  they  have  more  school  dances 
since  the  music  is  already  supplied?”  Here  are  the 
answers  to  these  questions.  While  we  have  recess,  they 
have  tried  to  have  the  juke  box  played,  but  because  of 
the  noise  it  has  proved  useless.  All  this  noise  could 
easily  be  quieted  if  each  one  of  us  lowered  our  own 
voices.  It  is  ourselves  who  make  the  noise  as  well  as 
the  boy  or  girl  sitting  next  to  us.  Also,  when  the  juke 
box  is  in  the  cafeteria  or  in  the  gymnasium,  certain 
people  of  the  high  school  either  are  curious  to  see  how 
it  works  or  else  they  are  destructive.  Several  times  Mr. 
Bean  has  had  to  have  someone  come  in  to  repair  this 
juke  box  at  his  own  expense.  Do  you  think  that  all 
this  is  necessary?  Why  don’t  we  all  try  to  cooperate? 
It  will  hurt  no  one. 

Ruth  Swanson,  '49. 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING  COURSE 

A  topic  of  discussion  at  the  Woburn  High  School  is 
whether  or  not  to  have  a  Public  Speaking  Course.  There 
are  reasons  for  not  having  such  a  course  in  some  people’s 
minds,  but  there  must  be  at  least  twice  as  many  reasons 
to  have  it.  We  have  the  teachers  who  are  willing  and 
prepared  to  teach  such  a  course,  and  we  have  a  hall  in 
which  to  practice  it.  There  is  no  need  of  asking  wheth¬ 
er  this  is  a  helpful  course  for  students.  There  are  many 
pupils  who  are  eager  and  have  the  ability  to  pass  such  a 
course. 

Almost  everyone  in  the  course  of  his  life  has  one 
chance  or  another  to  get  up  before  a  large  gathering  and 
express  his  views  on  a  certain  subject.  That  person 
will  get  up  and  will  express  his  ideas  as  he  wants  if  he 
does  not  get  "stage  fright.” 

This  course  would  not  be  any  great  expense  to  the 
school,  but,  aside  from  that,  it  would  certainly  help  stu¬ 
dents  prepare  for  the  future.  Why  not  help  America  by 
preparing  its  youth  to  use  its  Freedom  of  Speech? 

Albert  Bevilacqua,  ’49. 


THE  WILL  TO  COOPERATE  IF 

If  athletes  who  participate  in  sports  received  points 
for  playing,  I  am  sure  there  would  be  a  hundred  per  cent 
more  who  would  be  participating  in  sports  than  there 
are  right  now.  There  would  be  much  more  cooperation 
among  the  players,  since  they  would  have  to  do  their 
best  in  the  sport  in  order  that  they  get  their  points. 

If  you  talk  to  various  boys  who  do  not  participate  in 
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sports,  they  will  tell  you  one  of  two  things;  first,  they 
do  not  have  the  time;  second,  they  have  to  elect  sub¬ 
jects  that  they  do  not  need  in  order  that  they  may  have 
enough  points  to  pass,  and  thus  have  no  time  to  go  out 
for  sports. 

I  say  we  should  back  up  an  idea  to  see  if  there  is 
some  way  in  which  boys  and  girls  who  are  playing  sports 
get  points  for  doing  so.  I  am  sure  if  they  did  there 
would  be  a  much  larger  turnout  of  girls  and  boys  try¬ 
ing  for  places  in  their  various  sports  than  there  has  been. 

John  Koniares,  ’49. 


CONFIDE  IN  YOUR  TEACHERS 

Why  can’t  we  have  more  confidence  in  our  teachers? 
When  they  were  students  like  us  they  most  likely  had 
the  same  problems.  There’s  no  reason  why  we  can’t 
"get  up  courage”  and  ask  them.  They  had  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  to  get  where  they  are  today. 

Ask  them  any  school  questions,  for  extra  help,  or  just 
advice.  They  have  been  here  long  enough  to  know 
most  of  the  answers  to  our  problems.  Even  if  they 
can’t  answer  them  they  will  be  glad  to  give  you  their 
view-points  on  the  matter. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  ask  them  your  social  problems.  In 
their  social  standings  as  teachers  they  should  be  able  to 
help  you  a  lot. 

Don’t  be  afraid  of  your  teachers.  They  are  only  too 
glad  to  help  you.  They  want  to  see  you  get  along 
well  in  school.  They  will  try  to  help  you  if  you’d  only 
ask  them.  Above  all,  apply  the  Golden  Rule.  Co¬ 
operate  as  well  as  you  can  with  the  teachers,  and  you 
will  find  them  to  be  just  as  cooperative  with  you.  When 
you’re  out  of  school,  you  can  then  look  back  and  re¬ 
member  those  years  as  some  of  the  best  times  of  your  life. 

James  Murray,  ’49. 


THE  BENEFITS  OF  STUDY 

In  any  average  American  city  youngsters  of  high 
school  age  ask  that  same  question  so  often  heard  by 
parents  and  teachers  alike. 

"Why  do  I  have  to  study?” 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  relatively  simple.  Boys 
and  girls  of  high  school  and  college  age  must  study  in 
order  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  "Goings-On”  in  the 
world  today.  Not  only  that,  but  study  will  also  profit 
them  and  delight  them  in  the  years  to  come. 

If  a  young  man  set  out  in  the  world  today  with  very 
little  education  or  none  at  all,  to  attempt  to  find  suc¬ 
cess,  it  would  be  considered  a  tragedy  by  many  intelli¬ 
gent  men  and  women.  For  study  prepares  the  way  for 


our  careers,  and  therefore  presents  us  with  many  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Since  study  prepares  our  careers,  only  the  man  who 
has  taken  advantage  of  this  process  of  gaining  knowl¬ 
edge  will  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  the  world  offers.  The  man  who  has  neg¬ 
lected  his  studies  during  high  school  will  not  be  able  to 
come  up  to  the  standards  of  life,  and  thus  he  must  fall 
by  the  wayside  in  favor  of  the  more  educated  man. 

Study  delights  a  man,  not  only  at  the  time  of  the 
studying,  but  also  after  he  has  completed  his  course  of 
studies.  Just  say  that  a  man,  middle-aged,  was  not 
capable  of  reading  or  writing.  This  man  would  live  a 
lonely  life,  mentally,  and  possibly  physically.  If  he 
hasn’t  the  capabilities  of  reading  or  writing  he  is  not 
able  to  read  to  enjoy  himself  while  in  leisure.  He  may 
also  be  unable  to  understand  some  more  grammatical 
construction  of  English  if  he  hasn’t  learned  the  main 
fundamentals  or  basis  of  life,  reading  and  writing.  The 
reason  he  may  not  be  able  to  understand  these  gram¬ 
matical  expressions  is  that  another  person  may  have  in¬ 
creased  his  own  vocabulary  by  reading  and  writing,  and 
that  will  make  him  unable  to  understand  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  man. 

This  is  why  study  is  necessary.  If  you  wish  to  live  a 
pleasant  life  with  a  good  steady  job,  your  intelligence 
must  meet  up  with  the  requirements  that  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  the  world  offers  to  us. 

Francis  Martin,  ’49. 


SCHOOL  OR  WORK? 

Quite  a  few  people  are  faced  with  this  decision.  Each 
has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  If  you  decide  to 
leave  school  and  get  a  job,  that  job  is  most  likely  to  be 
uninteresting  and  after  a  few  weeks  of  steady  working 
at  it  you  shall  find  that  you  are  bored  and  miss  the 
good  times  that  you  had  while  in  school. 

A  good  job  is  almost  impossible  to  get  without  a 
diploma.  If  you  continue  in  school  with  one  aim  in 
mind,  and  that  is  to  receive  a  diploma,  you  will  find 
that  all  the  work  and  effort  you  put  into  your  school 
years  will  reward  you  later  on  in  your  life.  You  are 
only  in  school  a  few  years,  and  in  that  short  space  of 
time  you  will  make  friends  which  otherwise  might  not 
have  been  made.  This  companionship  is  likely  to  last 
all  the  rest  of  your  life,  while  in  business  you  do  not 
acquire  this  steady  friendship.  Although  you  might 
wish  you  were  out  of  school,  there  are  many  people  who, 
after  having  finished  school  and  were  working,  would 
think  of  an  amusing  or  other  incident  and  suddenly 
have  the  desire  to  be  back  once  more  in  school. 

Lorraine  Cooke.  ’50. 
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SMOKING  IN  SCHOOL 

Smoking  in  school  is  a  very  serious  offense.  It  is 
against  the  fire  laws  of  the  city  and  the  state.  When  a 
boy  or  girl  smokes  in  school  he  or  she  does  not  enjoy  it, 
because  he  has  a  feeling  that  someone  may  catch  him. 
When  a  boy  or  girl  walks  into  the  boys’  or  girls’  room 
they  open  the  door  and  there  is  a  cloud  of  smoke  to 
greet  him.  Smoking  is  not  healthy  for  our  young 
bodies.  It  makes  us  short-winded  and  we  cannot  exert 
ourselves  too  much,  because  if  we  do  we  get  all  out  of 
wind  and  become  tired  out. 

Smoking  in  school  is  punishable  by  expulsion  from 
school.  When  a  student  is  expelled  from  school  for 
smoking,  his  parents  receive  a  notice  requesting  them 
to  come  to  the  school  with  the  student  if  they  wish  the 
student  to  be  readmitted  to  classes.  This  is  sent  out  by 
the  principal.  It  more  or  less  is  a  great  inconvenience 
for  a  parent  to  have  to  come  to  the  school  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  have  his  child  admitted  to  classes. 

Being  expelled  from  school  is  also  a  great  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  pupil  because  in  two  or  three  weeks 
he  misses  quite  a  bit  of  school  work  which  must  be  made 
up.  Expulsion  from  school  also  brings  down  one’s 
reputation  and  gives  one  a  bad  name  among  the  people 
who  know  or  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  This  is  re¬ 
corded  in  your  permanent  records  for  future  references, 
if  we  need  them  for  any  job  or  jobs  which  we  wish  to 
take.  No  employer  wants  a  person  who  cannot  obey 
simple  rules  and  laws  working  for  his  firm. 

Something  should  be  done  about  this  matter  and 
done  soon,  before  we  have  a  fire  in  the  school.  If  the 
school  department  or  the  fire  department  place  a  fine  of 
$25  plus  expulsion  on  the  person  smoking  in  school  it 
would  soon  be  abolished.  This  could,  I  believe,  be  done 
because  smoking  in  a  school  building  is  definitely 
against  a  state  law  and  also  a  city  law.  Let’s  strive  to 
refrain  from  smoking  in  or  around  school  buildings  or 
school  grounds.  I’ll  do  my  part.  Will  you  help? 

John  McCallion,  ’49. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

Hi  Folks! 

Have  you  heard  the  latest  news?  No?  Why,  where 
have  you  been  these  past  three  months? 

May  I  be  the  first  to  inform  you  of  the  tremendous 
boost  of  school  spirit  that  we  students  of  W.  H.  S.  now 
so  proudly  show  to  all  interested  parents  and  friends? 

If  you  have  a  free  moment,  I  shall  be  overjoyed  to 
list  a  few  of  the  many  examples  ready  at  hand  to  testify 
to  the  above  statement. 

Of  course,  you  know  what  kind  of  scores  we  have  at¬ 
tained  at  our  football  games;  but  nevertheless  the  slight 
decrease  in  the  number  of  victories  did  not  prove  to  be 
the  "end-all”  for  the  regular  high  school  football  fans. 


Every  Saturday  afternoon  on  which  our  grid  stars  chal¬ 
lenged  a  neighboring  city,  a  crowd  of  sport-lovers 
thronged  the  stands  on  our  field. 

In  connection  with  the  above  mentioned  subject — 
football — I  would  like  to  put  in  a  good  word  for  our 
hard-working  cheerleaders.  I,  personally,  would  like 
to  congratulate  these  boosters  on  an  excellent  job.  I 
also  believe  that  you  folks  agree  with  me,  that,  without 
supervision,  the  cheerleaders  showed  great  initiative.  A 
bouquet  of  flowers  to  the  girls! 

Not  to  mention  the  numerous  other  athletic  organi¬ 
zations,  as  well  as  some  literary  clubs,  individually,  may 
I  inform  you  that  one-fourth  of  each  class  participated 
in  at  least  one  extra-curricular  activity? 

This,  to  me,  is  school  spirit  in  its  best  form.  Shouldn’t 
it  be  told  to  all? 

Mary  Triantifilou,  ’49. 


WHAT  KIND  OF  A  CRITIC  ARE  YOU? 

Webster’s  definition  of  criticism  is,  "The  art  of  judg¬ 
ing  the  merits  of  a  literary  or  an  artistic  work;  censure.” 

A  few  of  us  think  that  to  criticise  a  thing  is  to  pick 
out  all  the  bad  points.  This  is  true,  but  a  second  part  to 
these  rules  is  that  in  order  to  criticise  correctly  we  must 
find  the  good  points,  as  well  as  the  bad. 

We  may  not  have  an  occasion  to  judge  literary  or 
artistic  works,  but  there  are  many  small  things  that  we  do 
criticise;  for  instance,  at  the  football  games. 

A  lot  of  spectators  are  heard  complaining  about  the 
cheerleaders,  or  the  band,  or  the  majorettes.  They  say 
that  the  other  town’s  cheerleaders  are  much  better,  and 
why  don’t  ours  cheer  more?  Why  don’t  they  cheer 
louder?  Why  don’t  they  do  this?  Why  don’t  they  do 
that?  Why  doesn’t  our  band  and  majorettes  do  this  or 
that?  The  other  band  is  showing  ours  up,  etc. 

Well,  if  the  members  of  the  band,  majorettes,  and 
cheerleaders  could  speak  to  these  people  who  do  all  the 
complaining,  they  would  turn  these  questions  around 
and  ask: 

"Why  don’t  you  cheer  with  the  cheerleaders  instead 
of  just  complaining?  You  know,  eight  girls  can’t  raise 
their  voices  above  a  large  crowd  of  excited  people.  Co¬ 
operation  is  what  is  needed  in  this  school.” 

"Why  don’t  you  watch  the  majorettes  practicing  after 
school?  Practicing  over  and  over  again,  when  they 
could  be  some  place  else?” 

"Why  don’t  you  put  yourself  in  their  place  and  im¬ 
agine  you  are  twirling,  or  playing  an  instrument,  or 
cheering  in  front  of  all  those  people,  and  maybe  your 
attitude  might  change.” 

"Last,  but  not  least,  why  not  look  for  the  good  fea¬ 
tures  once  in  a  while?” 

"You  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  there  will  be 
many.” 

Janet  Brown,  ’49. 
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ON  A  LOSING  TEAM 

Being  on  a  team  that  this  year  had  a  record  of  one 
win,  two  ties,  and  seven  defeats  does  something  to  a 
person. 

Going  to  practice  comes  easy  when  you  are  on  a  win¬ 
ning  team.  We  on  the  team  practiced  to  achieve  vic¬ 
tory.  If  one  were  to  ask  how  many  days  of  practice 
each  boy  missed  one  would  find  each  missed  no  more 
than  two  or  three  days.  Considering  practice  starts  in 
August,  I  think  the  boys  should  be  commended  for 
such  diligence. 

We  lost  games  due  to  our  inability  to  stop  passes,  not 
varying  our  attack  enough,  too  often  bogging  down  in¬ 
side  the  enemy  ten-yard  line,  and  for  infractions  of  the 
rules. 

In  football,  as  in  any  sport,  the  right  mental  attitude 
is  important.  This  team  in  no  way  had  a  defeatist  at¬ 
titude.  Each  game  was  taken  one  by  one.  Also,  the 
attitude  of  the  people  downtown  has  much  to  do  with  a 
team  winning. 

Silly  as  this  may  sound,  there  are  benefits  gained  by 
being  on  a  losing  club.  Losing  makes  the  boys  work 
harder  and  knits  them  more  closely  together  as  a  unit. 
It  shows  who  are  the  quitters  and  who  have  the  guts  to 
stick  it  out  until  the  end.  Losing  games  gives  a  team 
something  to  shoot  at — a  goal  to  reach. 

Each  and  every  one  tried  hard  to  win.  We  did  our 
best.  Did  you? 

John  O’Doherty,  ’49. 
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IS  THIS  HOW  YOU  THINK? 

Make  sure  you  do  these  things  before  you  leave  dear 
old  Woburn  High.  Why  be  different? 

1.  Carve  your  names  on  the  desk  in  all  your  classes 
and  be  sure  to  put  1949;  after  all,  why  shouldn’t  people 
know  when  you  graduated? 

2.  Write  your  name  in  lipstick  in  the  girls’  room, 
with  your  boy  friend’s  name;  after  all,  the  teachers  never 
go  in  there,  and  who’ll  ever  know? 

3.  Make  sure  you  leave  some  dirty  papers  in  the 
cafeteria;  after  all,  the  janitor  gets  paid  for  cleaning 
up.  Why  should  we  pick  up,  and  take  the  bread  and 
butter  out  of  his  hands?  Nothing  doing. 

4.  If  you  have  two  or  three  studies  a  day,  why  not 
bring  a  few  funny  books  or  love  magazines;  after  all, 
there’s  no  sense  in  spending  all  your  time  studying 
when  you  could  be  keeping  up  with  Mutt  and-  Jeff  or 
A  Date  With  Judy.  Think  it  over — I’m  sure  you’ll 
agree. 

5.  Why  bother  and  stay  after  school  when  you  have 
to  go  to  work;  after  all,  you  get  paid  at  work,  but  the 
teachers  don’t  pay  you. 

6.  When  having  tests  why  not  get  the  answers  from 
the  next  fellow,  he  always  gets  A’s — sure,  that’s  it,  get 
A’s,  too.  Even  if  you  do  have  a  stiff  neck  the  next  day 
at  least  you  got  A. 

7.  Why  listen  to  the  teacher  talk  all  period,  when 
you  have  lots  of  home  work  to  do;  that’s  right,  pile 
your  books  in  front  of  you  and  she’ll  never  even  sus¬ 
pect  you. 

8.  Be  sure  and  bring  home  a  good  number  of 
books  over  a  week-end;  after  all,  you  have  nothing  else 
to  do.  Well,  at  least  it’s  a  good  showing,  huh? 

Theresa  Ruth  Gleason,  ’49. 


A  JOB  FOR  SPORTSMEN 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  I  h^ve  become  increasingly 
concerned  over  the  future  of  hunting  and  fishing  in 
America.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  both  deteriorated  during 
the  period  when  millions  of  men  were  in  the  armed 
services  and  unable  to  hunt  or  fish  and  millions  more 
were  prevented  from  getting  out  as  often  as  customary 
because  of  gasoline  rationing,  overtime  work,  and  other 
factors. 

Most  sportsmen  believe  that  the  majority  of  men  who 
hunt  and  fish  are  decent,  law-abiding,  square-shooting 
individuals.  I  only  wish  that  were  the  case. 

I  know  a  great  many  hunters  and  fishermen.  Among 
them  all  I  can  almost  count  on  my  fingers  the  men  who 
would  not  exceed  the  limit  or  take  game  and  fish  out  of 
season  if  they  were  sure  they  would  not  be  arrested. 

In  addition  to  being  game-law  violators  or  potential 
violators,  many  of  these  individuals  disregard  landown- 
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ers.  Gates  are  left  open,  fences  cut,  growing  crops 
trampled,  poultry  stolen,  and  stock  shot.  These  things 
are  not  rare  occurrences.  They  happen  every  day  right 
in  our  own  community  during  the  hunting  season. 

Last  fall  a  valuable  bull  owned  by  a  farmer  in  Middle¬ 
sex  County  was  killed  by  a  party  of  hunters  who  had 
been  told  where  he  was  and  asked  not  to  enter  that  field. 
Another  farmer  and  his  son,  sitting  on  a  wagon  in  their 
front  yard,  were  shot  by  a  pheasant  hunter  who  then 
ran  away. 

Without  the  help  of  every  individual,  angler,  and 
hunter  the  free  sport  that  this  country  has  known  will 
eventually  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  can  look  forward 
to  posted  fields  and  private  streams,  available  only  to 
a  few,  or  every  one  of  us  can  do  his  part. 

The  responsibility  is  on  our  shoulders — the  answer 
depends  on  us. 

Lawrence  Hartnett,  ’49. 


GUILTY  OR  NOT? 

Do  you  ever  observe  the  appearance  of  your  school? 
Names  are  written  on  desks  and  walls.  Pictures  are 
drawn  almost  everywhere.  Must  you  advertise  your 
presence  in  a  place?  Do  any  of  these  things  add  to  the 
appearance  of  your  school?  Of  course  not;  they  detract 
from  it  greatly. 

This  summer  the  school  was  done  over  in  many  ways. 
Stairs,  radiators,  and  class  rooms  were  painted.  Desks 
were  recently  scraped  and  varnished.  We  have  been  in 
school  but  a  short  while  and  already  we  see  newly  carved 
initials,  names,  and  drawings  around  us,  done  proudly  by 
some  pupil.  Do  your  friends  look  like  the  kind  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  do  such  damage  and  do  it  exultingly? 

If  you  are  visiting  someone’s  home  do  you  let  it  be 
known  that  you  were  there  by  digging  your  name  in  his 
mahogany  table  or  his  baby-grand  piano?  Do  you  leave 
a  sample  of  your  art  on  his  dining  room  wall?  If  you 
do,  you  may  be  sure  you  will  never  again  be  invited  to 
his  home. 

Why  then  do  you  do  such  things  in  school?  Why  are 
you  proud  to  show  your  initials  cut  into  the  desk  or  on 
the  wall?  It  is  nothing  of  which  to  be  proud.  Stop  a 
minute  and  think.  Are  you  guilty? 

Phyllis  Wilder,  '49. 


FRIENDSHIP 

Friendship  is  a  very  valuable  and  worthwhile  pos¬ 
session.  A  friend  is  a  person  on  whom  you  can  rely. 
He  is  someone  who  is  always  willing  to  sit  down  and 
listen  to  your  problems.  He  will  lend  a  helping  hand 
when  and  where  it  is  needed. 

A  few  of  the  many  qualities  of  true  friendship  are 


loyalty,  honesty,  sincerity,  respect,  and  truthfulness. 
These  are  qualities  which  you  would  like  to  find  in  your 
friend  and  which  he  in  return  would  like  to  find  in  you. 
It  is  seldom  that  you  find  a  person  possessing  all  of  these 
qualities  because  they  are  hard  to  obtain  and  still  harder 
to  keep. 

It  is  better  to  be  a  friend  to  all  than  to  limit  your 
friendship  to  one.  If  anything  should  happen  to  your 
friendship,  you’d  be  left  alone.  There  is  no  one  quite 
so  lonely  as  the  person  who  thinks  he  hasn’t  got  a 
friend.  If  you  haven’t  friends,  what  have  you? 

As  the  years  go  by  you  will  make  new  friends  and 
the  old  ones  will  be  left  behind.  You  don’t  want  to 
leave  them  with  a  bad  impression  of  you. 

It  never  pays  to  be  too  friendly.  There  is  a  definite 
limit  to  friendship.  Be  friends  with  everyone  but  don’t 
try  to  run  their  lives  and  don’t  let  them  interfere  with 
yours.  If  you  do,  it  is  the  end  of  what  might  Lave  been 
a  long  and  happy  friendship. 

Be  a  friend  to  all  with  a  cheery  smile  for  everyone. 
You’ll  not  only  be  happy  and  come  out  on  top  but  will 
have  a  friendship  that  is  true  and  strong. 

Carolyn  Williams,  ’49. 


PERSONALITY 

When  a  student  from  a  high  school  wishes  to  be  rec¬ 
ommended  by  his  high  school  principal  to  gain  entrance 
into  college  it  is  required  that  a  high  school  personality 
record  be  made  out.  Let  us  discuss  the  many  different 
parts  that  are  included  in  this  important  record. 

First,  just  what  is  the  definition  of  personality?  Any 
dictionary  will  tell  you  that  it  means  "the  assemblage  of 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  qualities  that  set  one  apart 
from  others.”  Just  what  does  this  mean?  It  simply 
states  that  no  two  persons  are  alike  in  their  ideas  and 
in  their  appearance.  You  might  say  that  a  certain  girl 
has  a  wonderful  personality  because  she  is  always  sur¬ 
rounded  by  friends  and  a  boy  is  popular  because  he  acts 
so  much  like  a  gentleman  and  is  so  well  mannered.  This 
is  not  all. 

To  be  classed  as  having  a  good  personality,  you  must 
be  friendly.  Is  this  not  the  basis  for  all  relations  with 
others?  A  person  who  is  friendly  to  others  will  always 
find  others  who  are  friendly  to  him.  For  example,  if 
you  come  to  school  with  a  smile  for  everyone,  he  will 
have  one  for  you  and  there  a  friendship  is  started.  If 
you  come  grouchy  and  sullen-looking,  others  will  remem¬ 
ber  you  as  appearing  that  way  and  will  desert  you  for 
others  who  are  more  cheerful. 

Another  one  of  the  requirements  is  good  sportsman¬ 
ship.  You  must  be  willing  to  help  others  but  not  so 
much  that  they  become  dependent  on  you.  You  must  be 
willing  to  listen  to  them  but  do  not  try  to  find  out 
rhings  that  they  do  not  wish  to  tell  you. 
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Third,  you  should  divide  equally  your  work  and  play 
in  school.  At  the  proper  times  you  must  be  willing  to 
settle  down  to  work  and  forget  that  there  is  a  chance 
for  you  to  have  a  good  time.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
take  part  in  different  organizations  and  clubs,  but  not  so 
much  that  studies  are  forgotten.  These  are  only  a  few 
points  that  help  to  make  up  your  high  school  personal¬ 
ity  record. 

Marion  Scott,  ’49. 


THE  ART  OF  LIVING 

Do  you  live  for  tomorrow,  for  that  special  date,  a 
dreaded  term  examination?  Or  are  you  the  type  who 
broods  over  yesterday’s  misfortunes?  Living  is  for  to¬ 
day,  and  every  moment  of  every  day  should  be  enjoyed 
to  the  fullest. 

Beauty  may  be  found  in  everyone,  in  everything.  The 


good  things  of  life  are  all  around  us.  They  may  be 
seen  by  even  the  least  aesthetic.  The  qualities  to  look 
for  in  a  person  are  the  ones  known  to  all  of  us.  Three 
make  life  worth  living;  these  are  faith,  hope,  and  char¬ 
ity.  On  these  fundamentals  are  based  the  hope  of  the 
world. 

You  can  find  cheer  in  a  good  book,  contentment  in 
an  enjoyed  hobby,  peace  in  a  quiet  evening  at  home. 
Life  is  what  you  make  it.  If  you  are  an  optimist  who 
looks  at  the  world  through  rose-colored  glasses,  life 
can  be  beautiful.  On  the  other  hand  you  may  be  the 
kind  of  person  who  sees  the  worst  in  everything.  For 
you,  life  will  be  worthless. 

Let  a  smile  be  your  weapon  against  fear;  a  cheery 
word,  against  discouragement.  Love  life  as  it  should 
be  loved.  Take  from  life  every  atom  of  good  that  you 
can  find.  When  you  have  learned  to  do  all  of  this,  your 
motto,  I’m  sure,  will  be  "Life  is  worth  living.” 

Betty  Edge,  ’49- 
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MY  ESCORT 

It’s  a  fairly  warm  day  for  the  month  of  February  with 
very  little  snow  on  the  ground,  as  we  find  Danny  Michen 
just  coming  home  from  basketball  practice.  Danny 
plays  first  string  for  the  Harlow  High  basketball  team. 
He  isn’t  a  very  good  shot,  but  he  is  an  excellent  defense- 
man.  With  Dottie  that  doesn’t  count.  She  likes  the 
fellows  who  score  the  points,  so  Danny  doesn’t  make 
such  a  big  hit  with  her.  Danny  used  to  go  steady  with 
her,  but  now  she  goes  with  Wall  Nicher,  the  Harlow 
High  School  basketball  star. 

At  this  point  we  find  Danny  in  a  tough  situation.  In 
exactly  two  days  there  is  a  Sports  Dance  for  all  the 
Harlow  High  School  athletes,  and  Dottie  has  decided  to 
go  with  Wall.  The  night  before  the  dance,  however, 
there  is  an  important  basketball  game  against  Winson 
High  and  Harlow  High  for  the  championship  of  the 
Minnesota  League.  As  it  stands  now,  each  team  has 
won  one  game. 

Danny  realizes  that  Dottie  would  change  her  mind 
and  go  with  him  if  he  turned  out  to  be  the  high  scorer 
of  the  third  and  final  game.  But  this  he  knew  was  im¬ 
possible  because  Wall  has  been  the  high  scorer  of  the 
league,  and  when  he  shoots  he  very  seldom  misses,  and 
also  that  absolute  team-work  is  needed  in  order  to  beat 
the  Winson  High  quintet. 

He  couldn’t  get  these  things  out  of  his  mind.  All  he 
thought  of  that  night  and  all  the  next  day  was  Wall  scor¬ 
ing  and  Dottie  cheering.  Finally,  the  time  came  when 
both  teams  were  on  the  floor  and  ready  to  play.  The 
whistle  blew,  and  the  game  started.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  half  the  score  was  Harlow  High  28  and  Winson  19. 
Wall  had  scored  fourteen  points  already,  while  Danny 
had  scored  a  mere  basket.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
period  Wall  scored  nine  more  points  to  help  Harlow 
High  stay  ahead  ten  points,  41  to  31. 

Then  it  happened  Wall  was  put  out  of  the  game  for 
talking  back  to  the  referee.  Everyone  looked  at  the 


referee  as  Wall  was  sent  off  the  floor.  They  knew  that 
the  odds  were  now  against  the  Harlow  High  quintet. 
During  the  fourth  period  the  Winson  High  boys  were 
coming  back  into  the  game  slowly  but  surely,  for  now 
they  trailed  by  only  five  points  with  four  minutes  to  go. 
The  crowd  was  now  cheering  loudly  as  the  game  became 
more  exciting  by  the  minute. 

With  two  minutes  to  go  the  score  read  Harlow  47, 
Winson  44.  Harlow  High  boys  were  getting  nervous, 
and,  as  they  came  up  the  court  the  center  took  a  shot 
that  just  missed  the  basket.  The  rebound  was  taken  off 
the  backboard  by  a  Winson  High  guard.  A  pass  up 
court  to  Danny’s  man,  a  shot,  a  score.  The  score  now 
read  Harlow  47,  Winson  46. 

Some  of  the  crowd  called  Danny  a  faker,  but  he 
couldn’t  help  it.  As  Danny  and  John  Boche,  the  other 
guard,  brought  the  ball  up  court  the  coach  called  to 
Boche  and  told  him  to  freeze  the  ball. 

When  Boche  went  to  tell  Danny  what  the  coach  said, 
Danny  took  a  shot,  and  didn’t  even  hit  the  rim.  The 
coach  was  so  mad  he  stood  up  on  the  bench,  pulled  his 
hair,  and  waved  his  hands  wildly  at  Danny.  With  thir¬ 
ty  seconds  to  go,  the  ball  was  passed  to  the  Winson  cen¬ 
ter,  who  was  in  the  bucket,  but  uncovered.  Danny  then 
rushed  over,  and  leaped  high  into  the  air,  and  blocked 
the  shot. 

The  Harlow  High  boosters  cheered  so  loud  that  the 
bell  signifying  the  end  of  the  game  wasn’t  heard  by  the 
players,  who  kept  playing.  The  referee  finally  rushed 
over  and  grabbed  the  ball. 

Danny  was  immediately  congratulated  by  almost 
everyone  except  the  coach,  who  just  said,  "You  played 
a  whale  of  a  game,  even  though  you  practically  turned 
my  hair  completely  white  in  the  last  two  minutes.” 

That  night  when  Danny  went  home  the  phone  rang. 
He  knew  who  it  was  before  he  even  lifted  the  receiver. 

"Hello,”  he  said  cooly,  "Who’s  this?” 

"Why,  don’t  you  know  who  this  is?”  cried  Dottie. 
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"Congratulations  on  your  game.’’ 

'Thanks  a  lot,”  he  said.  "I  guess  I  was  just  lucky.” 

"Oh,  I  always  knew  you  were  a  good  basketball 
player,”  she  said.  "By  the  way,  are  you  going  to  the 
dance  tomorrow  night?” 

"Yes,”  he  said.  "I’ve  made  plans  to  go.” 

"Well,  have  you  got  a  car?”  she  asked. 

"Well  yes,”  he  said  calmly,  "but  I’m  going  with  Judy 
Bensen.” 

"You  what!”  she  said.  "Why — you — don’t  you  ever 
speak  to  me  again!”  and  she  slammed  the  received.  Dan¬ 
ny  then  sat  back  and  had  a  good  laugh. 

Angelo  Koniares,  ’49. 


ONLY  A  DIME 

I  am  only  a  dime,  but  I  am  the  whole  wealth  of 
someone.  Sometime  ago,  I  was  in  a  very  large  build¬ 
ing  that  I  think  was  called  a  mint.  In  fact,  I  was  born 
there.  Rather,  the  big  building  just  appeared  to  me  as  I 
rolled  off  the  mold  that  I  was  in  together  with  a  lot  of 
other  dimes.  It  really  was  very  funny,  for  we  all  looked 
just  alike. 

The  man  who  walked  in  that  place  called  a  mint 
gathered  a  lot  of  us  together  into  a  package;  the  next 
time  I  saw  the  light  of  day  I  was  in  a  bank  in  a  large 
city.  We  were  put  into  a  machine  where  there  was  a 
great  number  of  other  dimes,  quarters,  half  dollars,  and 
even  pennies.  When  the  cashier  pushed  a  button  we 
would  slide  out  into  a  place  like  a  saucer.  Rather  fun 
to  coast  about  in  that  way. 

A  short  time  after  I  reached  the  bank,  a  man  entered 
and  took  me  away  with  him,  for  he  had  cashed  some¬ 
thing  called  a  check.  I  rode  around  in  his  pocket  for  a 
while,  and  then  we  went  into  a  store  where  he  left  me 
for  a  package  of  rice.  Imagine  that! 

I  had  just  settled  myself  in  the  drawer  when  a  very 
odd-sounding  bell  rang  just  above  my  head,  and  the 
drawer  went  shooting  out  before  the  clerk.  Such  a 
tossing  about  one  gets!  This  time  I  was  given  to  a 
beautiful  lady  with  whom  I  should  have  liked  to  stay, 
but  we  had  no  sooner  reached  the  sidewalk  when  a 
little  newspaper  boy  came  over  to  us.  Just  imagine  my 
embarrassment  when  she  gave  me  away  for  a  two-cent 
paper.  I  guess  that  it  was  his  last  paper,  for  as  soon  as 
he  had  me  he  started  for  his  home. 

That  little  boy  must  have  lived  upstairs  somewhere, 
because  I  lost  count  after  sixty  steps.  We  went  through 
a  doorway,  and  a  very  kind  lady  came  forward  and 
kissed  the  boy.  I  thought  she  must  have  been  his 
mother,  because  she  was  so  nice  to  him. 

The  room  we  went  into  was  rather  bare,  and  very  cold. 
The  curtains,  though  very  clean,  were  worn. 

'Darling,”  said  this  mother,  "Have  you  any  change 
for  Mary,  as  I  had  to  leave  her  all  alone  today?” 

He  said,  "Yes,  Mother,  but  only  a  dime.” 


Then,  as  the  mother  took  me  in  her  hand,  I  saw  a 
little  girl  who  was  very  pale;  she  sat  in  the  oddest  kind 
of  chair,  having  large  wheels  on  both  sides. 

My,  how  pleased  she  was  when  her  mother  told  her 
that  I  was  to  be  hers.  The  little  girl  whispered,  "Thank 
you,  Mother,”  and  she  held  me  tightly  in  her  hand.  Then 
I  knew  that  I  was  to  stay  with  her  a  long  time. 

Yes,  I’m  only  a  dime,  but  I  meant  such  a  lot  to  that 
little  lame  girl — I  was  all  her  wealth. 

Pauline  Magee,  ’49. 


BIG  NIGHT 

It  was  three  weeks  before  the  Senior  Dance,  and  Lee 
waited  for  Dick  to  call  her  on  the  phone  and  ask  her 
to  go  with  him.  Lee  was  sure  Dick  would  ask  her.  Or 
would  he?  If  he  didn’t,  then  who  else  would  he  ask? 
Surely  not  that  Junior  who  had  seemed  to  like  him  es¬ 
pecially.  He  talked  to  her,  and  always  said  "Hi”  when 
they  met  in  the  corridor,  but  he  would  never  think  of 
taking  her — she  hoped.  Who  else  then?  Only  that 
Sophomore  was  left,  but  he  wouldn’t  ask  her.  Why, 
she  was  practically  a  child.  Well,  there  was  still  time. 
Why  did  she  keep  worrying?  Surely  someone  would 
ask  her;  she  would  go  even  if  Dick  didn’t  ask  her — it 
was  her  Senior  year;  there  was  nothing  to  worry  about. 
Someone  just  had  to  ask  her. 

It  was  now  nine  o’clock  and  her  shorthand  was  still 
incomplete.  Another  night  spent  like  last  night.  The 
telephone’s  ring  penetrated  her  deep  thoughts.  Oh! 
She  must  answer  is  very  casually.  "Hello,  Oh,  Hello, 
Mary,” — "No,  there  isn’t  anything  wrong” — "Well,  I 
have  to  finish  my  homework” — "Bye,  Mary.”  Oh  Mary, 
she  thought,  why  did  you  have  to  call?  Why  did  it 
have  to  be  you?  No  need  blaming  her  discontentment 
on  Mary.  Mary  didn’t  mean  to  disturb  her.  Usually 
she  was  looking  forward  to  Mary’s  evening  call.  She 
was  displeased  with  herself  for  being  angry  with  Mary, 
and  she  went  to  her  room. 

Another  day  of  school  was  over,  and  Dick  hadn’t 
asked  her  yet.  Well,  there  was  always  tonight.  Lee 
drifted  out  of  the  school  into  her  bus,  and  there  she  in¬ 
dulged  in  some  deep  thinking.  Dick  hadn’t  asked  her 
to  go  out  with  him  for  nearly  a  month.  He  had  talked 
to  her,  but  he  never  once  mentioned  a  date.  Oh!  It 
was  football,  football,  every  boy  was  the  same;  all  they 
ever  thought  about  was  football.  Well!  there  was  still 
another  night  before  her.  As  soon  as  she  came  into  the 
house  the  telephone  rang.  She  answered  it,  and  it  was 
a  boy’s  voice,  it  was,  it  was  Bob — "Oh  yes,  Bob,  I’d 
love  to  go  to  the  Senior  Dance  with  you” — "Yes” — 
"Bye.”  Oh  dear,  now  even  if  Dick  did  ask  me  I  couldn’t 
go  with  him.  Oh  Bob,  why  did  you  have  to  ask  me 
to  the  dance?  But  then  she  was  consoled  by  the 
thought  that  at  least  she  was  going. 

The  days  slipped  by  fast,  and  there  were  just  a  few 
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All  the  girls  were  buzzing 
about  their  gowns,  or  who 
they  were  going  with.  3ut 
lee  didn't  say  muoh  at  all. 

days  left  before  the  dance.  All  the  girls  were  buzzing 
about  their  new  gowns,  or  with  whom  they  or  their  next 
door  neighbors  were  going.  But  Lee  didn’t  say  much 
at  all.  Surely  Dick  must  have  heard  that  she  was  go¬ 
ing  with  Bob,  or  maybe  he  didn’t  care.  Bob,  who  was 
so  popular,  the  president  of  the  senior  class,  taking  her, 
Lee,  just  an  ordinary  senior  girl.  Lee  wondered.  Betts 
came  running  up  to  her,  and  crashed  through  her  pyra¬ 
mid  of  thoughts.  Had  she  heard!  Dick  was  taking 
that  junior.  That  junior,  that  junior.  Lee  had  seen 
her  once  or  twice,  but  she  never  paid  much  attention 
to  her  until  she  found  out  about  her  infatuation  for 
Dick.  She  was  just  a  typical  teen-age  girl  in  her  junior 
year  of  high  school,  a  little  taller  than  Lee,  and  not  as 
attractive.  But  all  that  mattered  to  Lee  was  that  Dick 
hadn’t  asked  her.  He  had  asked  that  junior  to  go  with 
him. 

At  the  dance  Lee  looked  around  her.  She  had  on  her 
pretty  new  blue  taffeta  gown — at  once  her  eyes  settled 
on  that  junior.  She  was  with  Dick,  but  now  Lee  didn’t 
care.  She  had  a  new  interest  now — Bob — she  would 
let  that  junior  have  Dick. 

Barbara  Corrigan,  ’50. 


PASSING  THE  CRISIS 

The  sun  rose  slowly  over  the  horizon,  as  if  in  dread 
of  the  surroundings  upon  which  it  must  spread  its  rays. 
The  day  was  breaking  in  Crossville,  just  as  it  had  every 
morning  since  the  town  was  founded.  The  sun  slowly 
dissolved  the  mist  which  lay  over  the  damp  ground,  until 
a  full  view  of  the  town  was  discernible.  Crossville  was 
a  prosperous  mining  town  forty  odd  years  ago,  but  now 


the  lack  of  a  new  coat  of  paint  on  the  courthouse  seemed 
to  advertise  the  ill  times  of  the  town  to  the  world.  For 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Crossville  no  longer  is 
noted  for  anything. 

One  of  the  population  upon  whom  the  sun  shone  this 
particular  morning  was  Tommy  Nelson,  a  boy  in  his  late 
teens,  who,  unknowingly,  was  to  face  an  important  de¬ 
cision  today.  Much  to  his  father’s  disgust,  Tom  was  not 
working,  and,  as  a  result,  spent  much  of  his  time  hang¬ 
ing  around  a  pool  room  with  the  boys.  Tom  was  not 
really  bad,  but,  because  his  mother  died  when  he  was 
five,  his  up-bringing  had  been  somewhat  slack.  Tom’s 
father  made  a  modest  living  working  in  a  lumber  yard, 
and  somehow  Tom  resented  the  fact  that  his  father  was 
forced  to  work  many  nights  in  a  gas  station.  This  had 
been  his  attitude  ever  since  he  was  old  enough  to  realize 
just  how  hard  his  father  really  worked.  His  father  was 
rarely  home,  and  Tom  gradually  mixed  with  the  wrong 
crowd.  One  day  when  he  was  sitting  in  the  pool  room 
he  commented  that  he  didn’t  even  have  enough  money 
to  play.  Jack  Martin,  a  town  tough,  although  he  was 
only  twenty-four,  overheard  him,  and  approached  him 
slowly.  It  seemed  that  Jack  and  the  boys  had  some 
business  to  attend  to  in  Harristown,  and  the  boys  wanted 
to  know  if  he’d  drive  them  there  for  a  few  dollars. 
Actually  Tom  would  have  been  glad  to  drive  them  there 
just  for  the  fun,  but  they  were  going  to  pay  him,  too. 
At  noon  they  were  ready  to  start;  they  picked  Tommy 
up,  and  told  him  to  drive. 

"The  scenery  is  beautiful,”  thought  Tommy  as  he 
drove  through  the  countryside  between  the  two  towns. 
So  beautiful,  in  fact,  that  it  never  occurred  to  Tommy 
to  ask  why  the  boys  had  to  go  to  Harristown,  and  what 
would  their  business  be  when  they  got  there.  "It’s  good 
to  get  away  from  that  dirty  pool  room  for  a  change,” 
said  Tommy  half  to  himself  as  he  observed  the  scenic 
beauty.  This  remarked  was  answered  by  all  the  boys 
with  a  simple,  undisturbed  "Yes.” 

When  they  arrived  in  Harristown,  Tommy  was  told 
to  bring  the  car  around  to  the  street  beside  the  bank,  and 
park  it.  He  was  to  wait  there  until  they  returned,  at 
which  time  they  would  start  home.  The  boys  had  only 
been  gone  a  short  time  when  Tommy’s  brain  began  to 
act.  Thoughts  began  to  rush  through  his  mind,  and  he 
was  becoming  a  very  worried  boy.  Why  had  they  been 
so  quiet?  Why  did  they  have  me  park  so  near  to  the 
bank?  Then  he  thought  back.  Why  didn’t  Jack  drive 
himself;  he  has  a  license.  You  don’t  suppose  they  in¬ 
tend  to  rob  the  bank,  do  you? 

Regrets  filled  Tommy’s  mind.  Why  did  I  offer  to 
drive?  I’ll  get  blamed  just  as  much  as  the  others. 
Tommy  began  to  think,  if  I  wait  for  them  I’ll  be  an  ac¬ 
complice,  and  if  I  drive  away  and  leave  them,  they’ll 
get  me  later! 

Just  as  Tommy  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave,  and 
had  started  the  car,  he  saw  Jack  and  the  boys  come 
around  the  corner.  Now  he  had  to  wait  for  them.  They 
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walked  leisurely  up  to  the  car,  and  climbed  in.  They 
were  laughing  and  talking.  Tommy  was  baffled,  but  he 
decided  to  remain  silent.  He  had  driven  more  than 
half  way  home  when  Tommy  finally  mustered  up  enough 
courage  to  ask,  "Jack,  why  did  you  go  to  town?” 

Jack  replied,  but  Tommy  had  scarcely  heard  him  be¬ 
cause  of  his  embarrassment.  It  seemed  that  Jack  had 
wanted  to  deposit  some  money  in  the  Harristown  bank. 
Glancing  over  at  Jack,  Tom  understood  why  he  had  been 
asked  to  drive.  Jack’s  right  hand,  arm,  and  wrist  had 
been  bandaged,  and  he  could  scarcely  move  his  arm, 
much  less  drive  a  car  such  a  distance.  Tommy  felt 
ashamed,  but  wisely  decided  that  his  unnecessary  fear 
should  remain  a  secret. 

Edmund  Corag,  ’49. 


BUTCH  BECOMES  A  MAN 

Butch  lay  on  the  hearth  in  front  of  the  fireplace  deep 
in  thought.  What  did  his  master  mean  when  he  said, 
"You’re  getting  old,  Butch,  and  you  can’t  run  as  fast  as 
the  other  dogs.  Starting  tomorrow  you’ll  stay  home 
-and  take  it  easy.  You’ve  earned  it,  anyway.”  This 
thought  plagued  Butch  until  he  and  the  other  dogs  were 
sent  to  the  kennels  for  the  night. 

The  dog’s  master  was  a  sheep  rancher  and  the  dogs 
herded  the  sheep  together  in  the  morning,  took  them 
to  the  pastures  up  in  the  hills,  watched  them  during  the 
day,  and  brought  them  back  in  the  evening.  They 
thought  that  they  could  do  this  without  any  supervision, 
but  they  had  two  men  as  assistants.  At  least  the  dogs 
considered  them  their  assistants.  I  doubt  if  the  men 
felt  the  same  way  about  it. 

The  next  morning  at  5:30  the  sheep  were  together  and 
were  being  driven  to  pasture.  As  usual,  Butch  took  his 
place  with  the  other  dogs,  but  he  was  held  back  by  his 
master.  "You  go  back,  Butch,”  he  said.  Butch  didn’t 
move.  Again  he  spoke.  Finally  one  of  the  ranch 
hands  took  him  to  the  barn  and  kept  him  there  until  the 
herd  was  out  of  sight.  At  last  he  began  to  understand 
what  his  master  had  meant  last  night. 

It  was  lonesome  for  the  dog,  for  with  his  master  he 
had  inspected  the  pastures,  and  now  there  was  no  one  to 
bother  with  him.  He  waited  anxiously,  and  finally, 
when  evening  arrived,  so  did  the  herd.  But  where  was 
his  master?  One  of  the  men  asked  this  question  and 
someone  answered,  "One  of  the  sheep  got  lost.  Butch  is 
the  only  one  that  can  handle  that  old  fellow.  I  guess 
we  better  take  him  up  tomorrow,  slowness  or  not.” 

'Jim  ought  to  be  back  by  now,”  said  one  of  the  men 
at  the  supper  table.  "He’s  been  gone  a  long  time.”  The 
others  agreed  but  were  not  alarmed  by  this  observation, 
for  no  one  knew  the  hills  any  better  than  did  Jim. 
That  is,  no  one  was  alarmed  except  Butch. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Butch  left  the  house  unnoticed. 


He  ran  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  Who  said 
he  was  slow?  He  would  show  them.  On  he  ran,  and 
after  what  seemed  an  eternity,  he  reached  the  hollow, 
the  place  where  the  old  sheep  always  wandered.  Now 
he  sensed  that  his  master  was  near,  and  in  a  moment  he 
was  at  his  side. 

After  biting  off  a  piece  of  the  man’s  shirt,  he  started 
back  to  the  house.  He  took  the  scrap  of  cloth  to  one 
of  the  helpers  and  he  in  turn  summoned  some  aid.  Soon 
a  rescue  party  was  on  its  way  with  Butch  in  the  lead. 
When  they  reached  Jim,  he  told  them  he  had  fallen  and 
sprined  his  ankle. 

When  he  was  sure  his  master  was  in  good  hands, 
Butch  took  up  the  unfinished  search.  A  short  time 
later,  he  was  driving  the  old  sheep  home. 

Later  that  night,  Butch  lay  in  front  of  the  fire.  He 
had  been  told  that  he  would  go  to  the  pastures  tomor¬ 
row  as  usual.  "After  all,”  said  Jim,  "you  can’t  keep  a 
good  man  down,  and  you’ve  proved  you’re  a  man.” 

Rita  Vallance,  ’50. 
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THE  SENIOR  DANCE 

The  Senior  Dance  is  one  of  the  big  occasions  of  the 
senior  year.  It  has  many  difficulties  involved  in  it,  the 
majority  of  these  being  thrust  upon  the  fellow. 

First,  he  must  get  up  the  courage  to  ask  a  girl — 
naturally  the  most  beautiful  one.  This  also  brings  on 
another  problem  as  to  which  girl  is  the  most  beautiful, 
because  there  are  so  many  good  looking  girls  in  Woburn 
High.  After  careful  consideration,  and  after  a  half 
dozen  girls  are  angry  with  you  for  choosing  that  cute 
little  blond,  you  have  chosen  your  dream  girl  for  the  big 
dance. 

Second  is  to  try  and  think  of  some  way  of  convincing 
"dad”  that  he  should  let  you  take  the  family  car;  you 
know,  the  ’46  model  that  he  never  drives  over  thirty 
and  gets  so  nervous  when  the  speedometer  reaches  that 
reckless  speed  of  forty  when  you’re  doing  the  driving. 
Well,  after  promising  to  go  only  thirty-five  at  top-most 
speed,  he  is  finally  convinced.  Now  the  two  toughest 
jobs  are  accomplished. 

The  third,  of  course,  is,  what  about  money?  Gee! 
You  haven’t  worked  in  weeks.  You  have  been  too  busy 
playing  football  with  the  boys.  Say!  I  wonder — no, 
on  second  thought  I  don’t  think  I  could  hit  "the  old 
man”  for  a  "touch”  or  maybe  a  couple  of  weeks’  ad¬ 
vanced  allowance.  Heck  no,  that  wouldn’t  work  either. 
You  did  that  last  week  to  take  Mary  to  the  movies  and 
to  Joe’s  Hamburger  Heaven.  How  about  the  piggy 
bank?  Gosh  no!  You  broke  that  three  weeks  ago. 
It  just  looks  as  though  you’d  have  to  go  to  work.  (What 
a  horrible  thought! )  Of  course  you  could  rake  the 
leaves  on  the  lawn,  but  on  second  thought  you  might 
strain  your  arm,  and  you  wouldn’t  be  able  to  throw  that 
long  pass  for  which  the  boys  on  the  football  squad  are 
depending  upon  you.  Just  what’s  a  guy  to  do?  The 
money  you  put  so  thriftly  in  the  bank  for  a  down  pay¬ 
ment  on  that  new  convertible.  Well,  that’s  the  answer. 
So  far  you’ve  got  the  girl,  hopes  of  the  car,  and  a  little 
spending  money. 

Finally  the  big  night  arrives;  you  pick  her  up  at 
eight.  Boy,  does  she  look  "sweet”!  What  a  doll!  I 
guess  you  know  how  to  pick  your  women.  The  dance 
is  fine  except  you’re  nearly  hoarse  by  the  time  the  third 
dance  arrives.  Why?  After  saying  "excuse  me”  for 
walking  on  her  feet  forty  times  who  wouldn’t  get  hoarse? 
If  only  you’d  have  "brushed  up”  a  little  on  that  one, 
two,  three  stuff. 

The  dance  is  over;  where  shall  we  eat?  Being  a 
woman,  naturally  she’ll  suggest  the  most  expensive  place, 
which  you  being  a  gentleman  will  happily  agree.  Of 
course  she’ll  want  something  real  light,  like  a  sandwich. 
(Hopeful  thinker  you  are,)  Peering  over  the  menu, 
with  that  beautiful  face  of  hers,  she  cooly  announces  that 
she’d  like  the  $3.50  steak  dinner.  After  your  com¬ 
plexion  matches  that  of  a  new  Pepperell  sheet,  and  your 


heart  takes  its  accustomed  place  in  cases  such  as  these,  in 
your  shoes,  and  you  squeek  out  to  the  waiter,  "One  $3.50 
steak  dinner  and  a  hamburger.”  After  finishing  this 
delicious  meal,  and  wondering  if  you’ll  have  to  wash  the 
dishes,  you  suddenly  remember  you  have  enough  money. 
Whatever  is  next  in  your  schedule  should  bring  you  to 
her  home  at  the  early  hour  of  two  A.  M.  After  the  good¬ 
night  ceremonies  ( which  really  should  be  called  the  good 
morning  ceremonies)  you  very  sh/yly  ask  for  a  date  on 
Saturday  night.  "Sorry,  LeRoy,”  she  says,  "Henry’s  asked 
me  to  go  roller  skating,  and  you  know  how  I  adore  roller 
skating.”  What  luck!  Oh  well,  they  say  it’s  a  woman’s 
world. 

Fred  Ward,  ’49. 


DESTINY 

I  can  see  now  that  I  should  never  have  taken  this 
road  of  life.  A  professional  killer.  That  is  why  I  am 
here  in  this  position.  There  is  no  planning  to  my 
murders;  I  grew  as  accustomed  to  them  as  a  teacher  to 
her  daily  curriculum.  Since  I  was  hardly  ever  ac¬ 
quainted  with  my  victims,  it  was  a  very  simple  matter 
to  dispose  of  them.  I  shove  them  into  an  on-rushing 
subway  car  or  automobile.  It  made  no  difference  to  me 
how  they  died.  If  I  could  not  liquidate  them  in  such  a 
way  I  would  pay  them  a  visit  some  evening  at  their 
homes.  When  they  opened  the  door  I  would  merely 
draw  my  gun,  and  squeeze  the  trigger.  An  easy  pro¬ 
cedure.  Five  hundred  dollars  for  many  times  less  than 
a  day’s  work. 

I  had  grown  to  be  quite  an  expert  at  it.  Soon  every¬ 
body  in  the  underworld  had  heard  of  me.  When  hus¬ 
bands  wanted  to  rid  themselves  of  their  wives  in  order 
to  marry  their  pretty  secretary,  they  came  to  me,  but  my 
biggest  business  was  killing  blackmailers.  There  was  a 
little  resentment  from  other  professionals  who  looked 
upon  this  as  a  living,  but  it  did  not  bother  me.  Killers 
too  have  a  code  of  ethics.  I  had  monopolized  on  all  bus¬ 
iness  of  this  kind. 

My  trouble  all  started  last  Wednesday.  It  wasn’t 
anything  peculiar.  The  usual  business,  blackmail,  was 
the  purpose  of  the  call. 

John  Powers  was  being  blackmailed,  and  he  wanted 
his  blackmailer  killed.  I  can  see  now  that  I  never 
should  have  accepted  the  job.  It  was  to  be  on  a  Sun¬ 
day,  and  Sunday  was  usually  my  day  of  rest;  but  when 
he  offered  an  extra  hundred  dollars  I  couldn’t  refuse. 
Could  I? 

Powers  wanted  him  killed  no  later  than  7:00  P.  M. 
on  Sunday.  I  wasn’t  too  hep  on  this  job.  Costello  was 
an  old  hand  at  this  blackmail  game.  He  was  smart, 
but  then  again  that  extra  one  hundred  dollars. 

That  Sunday  morning  I  awoke  early.  For  some  rea¬ 
son  I  couldn’t  sleep.  I  dressed  and  went  to  the  corner 
drugstore  for  a  paper.  I  always  made  it  a  point  to  get 
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a  morning  paper.  I  enjoyed  reading  about  the  baffled 
police  unable  to  find  any  clues  on  yesterday’s  murder. 
I  always  prided  myself  on  this. 

I  slept  all  afternoon  so  as  to  be  sure  of  having  my 
wits  about  me  that  night.  Waking  at  six,  I  decided  to 
go  directly  to  Costello’s  apartment  and  then  to  eat  after 
my  job. 

It  was  drizzling  lightly,  but  I  still  walked.  I  didn’t 
want  any  cab  drivers  recognizing  me.  I  wasn’t  going 
to  spoil  a  perfect  business. 

I  remember  how  that  idea  struck  me.  It  was  a  great 
idea.  A  chance  to  make  more  than  an  extra  hundred 
dollars  from  Mr.  Powers. 

If  Costello  knew  enough  about  Powers’  life  to  be 
killed,  it  would  be  terrible  for  such  information  to  stay 
locked  in  the  mind  of  the  dead.  I  could  easily  scare 
this  information  out  of  Costello.  Ah  yes!  Here  was 
a  chance  to  make  much  more  than  an  extra  hundred 
dollars. 

I  remember  how  easily  he  talked  while  I  held  the  gun 
on  him,  and  how  easily  he  stopped  when  I  had  enough 
information,  and  I  squeezed  the  trigger.  Another  job — 
but  this  time  more  than  five  hundred  dollars.  How 
peacefully  I  slept  that  night — dreaming  of  how  I  would 
blackmail  John  Powers. 

In  the  morning  I  sent  him  a  note  asking  for  five 
thousand  dollars,  or  his  wife  would  hear  of  the  in¬ 
formation  I  knew. 

This  was  a  little  out  of  my  line,  but  I  could  use  the 
extra  money.  I  didn’t  hear  from  Mr.  Powers  until 
this  night.  It’s  strange  that  all  this  is  going  through 
my  mind  in  such  a  short  time,  but  I  suppose  everyone 
goes  through  all  this  when  he  is  facing  death.  I  wish 
that  the  professional  killer  Mr.  Powers  hired  to  kill  a 
blackmailer  would  hurry  and  squeeze  the  trigger. 

Basil  Cassanos,  ’50. 


WITH  OR  WITHOUT 

It  must  have  been  the  smell  of  bacon  and  eggs  cooking 
that  caused  Dad  and  I  to  get  up  so  early  the  first  morn¬ 
ing  of  our  vacation  at  the  cabin  in  Centerville,  Maine. 
Mom  called  us  for  breakfast,  and  very  shortly  we  were 
through  with  eating  and  ready  for  our  first  day  of  fish¬ 
ing.  We  set  off  toward  the  lake,  well  equipped  for  the 
occasion,  leaving  Mom  and  Sis  doing  the  dishes. 

All  morning  long  we  walked  up  and  down  the  banks 
of  the  lake,  and  the  only  fish  we  caught  was  a  very  small 
mackerel.  Dad  had  wanted  to  let  it  go,  but  I  persuaded 
him  to  keep  it  so  that  Mom  and  Sis  could  see  our  trip 
was  not  in  vain.  Soon  after  this  I  looked  at  my  watch. 
It  was  dinner  time,  so  Dad  and  I  headed  for  home. 

Everything  was  ready  except  the  fish,  and  when  Mom 
saw  it,  she  decided  that  Dad  could  have  that,  and  the 
rest  of  us  would  have  to  settle  for  salmon  with  or  with¬ 
out  cream  sauce.  The  three  of  us  decided  that  we’d 
have  it  with,  and  Dad  got  the  ingredients  for  the  sauce. 

After  we  had  finished  lunch  and  washed  the  dishes  we 
became  rather  sick.  Dad  was  the  only  one  who  didn’t, 
and  he  decided  that  it  would  be  best  for  us  all  to  go 
home  a  few  days  later.  Naturally,  on  the  day  we  were 
to  go  home  everyone  was  fine,  but  plans  were  plans,  so 
home  we  went. 

On  the  night  we  arrived  there,  we  had  a  visitor,  Mr. 
Black,  at  whose  cabin  we  had  stayed.  During  the  con¬ 
versation,  Mr.  Black  asked  Dad  if  he  happened  to  see  a 
small  brown  bag  containing  powder  for  making  wall¬ 
paper  paste.  We  all  looked  at  one  another  as  Dad  re¬ 
plied,  "Yes,  Tom,  we  did,  and  you  had  better  put  it  on 
the  bill!” 

Jean  Doucette,  ’49. 
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ONE  MATCH  VS.  DEATH 

Two  men  crouched  on  the  ice  over  the  little  heap  of 
twigs  they  had  so  painfully  gathered.  One  of  them  held 
a  broken  match  in  his  stiff  fingers.  To  the  twigs  the 
other  added  pieces  of  pencils  he  had  broken  up — the 
only  other  dry  wood  available.  Then  he  took  what  was 
left  of  a  candle  and  held  the  wick  close  to  the  match. 

It  was  in  the  Great  Bear  Lake  region  of  the  North¬ 
west  Territory,  where  the  two  men  had  come  to  trap  the 
wary  silver  fox  and  the  very  valuable  mink. 

The  pair  huddled  close  to  ward  off  the  arctic  wind. 
The  man  with  the  broken  match  blew  on  his  fingers, 
which  were  numbed  by  the  twenty  below  zero  weather. 
Trembling  with  fear,  he  leaned  forward  to  strike  the 
match.  Would  the  flame  catch  on  the  candlewick? 
Would  the  wood  burn  before  the  gale  smothered  the 
fire? 

Their  clothes  were  frozen  stiff,  for  all  night  long  Bill 
Graham  and  Jim  Anderson  had  drifted  on  a  rubber  life 
raft  over  the  stormy  waters  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  which 
is  nearly  half  as  large  as  Lake  Superior.  They  had 
taken  the  raft  after  their  boat,  battered  by  the  gale,  had 
caught  fire.  The  flames  had  spread  so  rapidly,  because 
of  the  gasoline  from  the  engine,  that  their  two  com¬ 
panions  were  trapped  and  burned  to  death  in  the  cabin. 
Graham  and  Anderson  were  hardly  away  from  the  flam¬ 
ing  craft  when  it  exploded. 

For  hours  they  had  drifted  in  the  darkness,  tossed  on 
the  icy  waves.  Graham  was  severely  injured.  He  had 
stood  ankle  deep  in  blazing  gasoline  trying  to  rescue  his 
companions.  During  the  night,  his  feet  had  frozen. 

Shortly  after  daybreak,  the  raft  was  driven  ashore  near 
Cape  O’Donnel.  The  two  men  were  met  by  a  wall  of 
ice  piled  high  on  the  shore  by  the  wind.  Handicapped 
by  their  own  armor  of  ice,  weakened  from  exposure  and 
lack  of  food,  and  with  one  of  them  suffering  terrible 
pain,  it  had  taken  hours  to  climb  over  the  barrier.  Final¬ 
ly,  they  struggled  inland  hoping  to  find  shelter.  After 
many  falls,  they  decided  their  only  hope  was  a  fire.  But 
how? 

Their  clothes  were  frozen  so  hard  that  they  could  not 
unbutton  their  coats  to  get  at  their  pockets  until  they 
had  thrown  themselves  against  the  rocks  to  soften  the 
ice.  Graham  then  found  some  matches,  but  they  were 
watersoaked. 

Anderson  searched  pocket  after  pocket.  He  found 
the  stub  of  a  candle,  the  stub  of  a  cigarette.  Then  his 
fingers  located  a  single  dry  broken  match.  As  they 
bent  close  to  the  pile  of  twigs,  both  men  held  their 
breath.  Anderson  struck  the  match.  The  tiny  flame 
flickered  wildly  in  the  wind.  Finally  it  caught  on  the 
candle.  Then  the  twigs  and  bits  of  pencils  began  to 
burn  slowly. 

Warmed  by  their  fire,  Graham  and  Anderson  sur¬ 
vived  until  a  searching  plane  came  to  take  them  back 


to  the  mining  settlement  at  Hudson  Bay.  Graham’s 
frozen  feet  were  later  amputated  at  the  hospital. 

But  the  two  men  lived,  shielded  from  death  by  a  tiny 
broken  match. 

Lawrence  E.  Hartnett,  ’49. 


THE  PROM 

It  was  two  weeks  before  the  Junior  Prom  at  Roslin- 
dale  High  School,  but  already  everyone  was  talking 
about  it. 

Such  remarks  as,  "I  wonder  if  I’ll  go”  and,  "I  hope 
Ken  takes  me”  were  heard  all  around  the  locker  rooms. 
However,  there  was  one  shy,  rather  attractive  girl  who 
seemed  to  stay  apart  from  the  others.  She  wasn’t 
dressed  quite  as  nicely  as  some  of  her  school  mates.  Her 
name  was  Diana. 

Ever  since  Diana  moved  to  Roslindale  she  had  been 
lonesome.  She  wanted  so  much  to  be  able  to  make  many 
friends  but  no  one  seemed  to  find  any  time  for  her. 
And  now  that  the  time  for  the  Prom  was  drawing  near 
she  actually  found  herself  envying  the  other  girls. 

”1  wish  I  could  go,”  Diana  thought.  Just  then  she 
felt  a  tap  on  her  shoulder,  and  heard  a  voice  saying, 

"I’m  Danny  Ferrin.  I’ve  seen  you  several  times  around 
the  school  lately.  Are  you  new  around  here?” 

"Why  yes,  I  am,”  Diana  replied.  All  the  time  she 
was  trying  to  place  that  name  in  her  mind.  Danny 
Ferrin,  oh,  yes.  He  was  the  captain  of  their  football 
team  this  year. 

"I  would  like  to  take  you  to  the  Junior  Prom.  Will 
you  go  with  me?”  asked  Danny. 

"Y-y-yes,  I’d  like  to  go,”  stammered  Diana.  Was  she 
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imagining  things,  or  was  he  really  asking  her!  He 
must  have,  for  she  realized  that  she  had  said  that  she 
would  go.  Wait,  he  was  saying  something  more. 

"Thanks  a  lot,  Diana.  I’m  sure  glad  you  can  go. 
I’ll  call  up  Thursday  night,  O.  K.?” 

"Yes,  I’ll  be  at  home.  Goodbye,  and  thanks  for  ask¬ 
ing  me.” 

All  the  way  home  Diana  kept  thinking  what  she  could 
wear.  She  should  have  thought  of  that  before.  Since 
Dad  had  died  a  year  ago  she  and  Mom  had  to  live  with 
very  little  money.  But  Diana  was  determined  to  look 
her  best. 

"I’ll  make  a  dress  if  I  have  to,”  she  said.  She  soon 
discovered  that  that  was  all  she  could  do.  On  Monday 
afternoon  she  bought  some  material  and  a  pattern,  and 
then  she  set  to  work.  Working  very  rapidly  it  took  her 
only  a  few  days  to  complete  the  dress.  She  was  really 
proud  of  it  when  she  finished. 

On  Thursday  night  Danny  called,  and  the  final  de¬ 
tails  for  the  next  evening  were  made.  He  was  to  pick 
her  up  at  eight  o’clock. 

Friday  morning  her  stomach  was  all  butterflies — all 
day,  in  fact.  She  had  everything  all  prepared  for  the 
evening.  She  now  had  only  to  wait  until  the  hands  of 
the  clock  rolled  around  to  eight.  She  was  all  ready  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  before  he  said  he  would  come. 

And  then  he  came.  In  a  flutter  of  evening  wraps 
she  was  off.  She  had  a  wonderful  time. 

The  next  week  as  she  was  thinking  about  the  Prom 
she  thought,  "Gee,  I’m  glad  they  have  Junior  Proms  at 
Roslindale.  All  the  girls  like  me  now.  Maybe  it  is 
because  I  went  with- — No,  she  wouldn’t  think  of 
that.  They  liked  her  now,  she  told  herself. 

Nancy  Reynolds,  ’49. 


HONESTY  PAYS 

Clancy,  the  town’s  most  loved  policeman,  was  check¬ 
ing  the  stores  on  his  beat  to  see  that  they  were  all  locked 
up  for  the  night.  It  was  cold  and  bleak.  The  snow  was 
blinding  him  as  it  fell.  Clancy  was  but  a  few  feet  away 
from  Harrow’s  Grocery  Store  when  he  heard  a  noise  that 
sounded  as  though  someone  was  trying  to  break  into 
the  store.  He  reached  for  his  gun,  and,  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  figure  he  saw  that  it  was  a  boy  of  sixteen. 
The  boy  looked  up  and  Clancy  saw  that  he  was  hungry 
and  frightened.  Clancy  glanced  at  his  clothes  and  saw 
that  they  were  thin  and  ragged.  Clancy’s  heart  melted 
to  water,  and  he  gave  the  boy  some  money  for  food  and 
clothing.  His  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  thought  of  his 
own  son  who  had  been  killed  in  the  war. 

Five  years  passed,  and  Clancy  never  heard  from  or 
saw  the  boy  again.  One  day  as  he  went  for  his  daily 
walk,  he  saw  three  thugs  trying  to  rob  a  woman.  Clancy 
rushed  to  help  her,  and  he  was  shot  in  the  head.  As 


he  sank  into  blackness,  he  saw  someone  running  toward 
him. 

After  many  days  of  unconsciousness,  Clancy  came  to. 
He  saw  doctors  and  nurses  standing  around  him.  Then 
he  saw  a  handsome  policeman  standing  beside  him.  It 
was  the  same  boy  to  whom  he  had  given  money  five 
years  before.  Clancy  was  told  later  that  the  boy  heard 
the  shots  and  ran  to  fight  off  the  thugs.  He  became  a 
wonderful  policeman.  After  that,  Clancy  and  the  boy 
were  pals,  and  Clancy  felt  he  had  his  own  son  back 
again. 

Marion  Melaragni,  ’50. 


JUST  BOYS 

It  was  one  of  those  mid-summer  days  in  August,  when 
Jody,  my  best  friend,  and  I,  lying  on  our  backs  in  the 
so-called  blue  grass  of  our  native  Kentucky,  got  this 
bright  idea.  It  really  wasn’t  a  bad  idea,  and  it  would 
have  worked  all  right  except  for  the  complications  that 
developed. 

For  many  years  Jody,  Jimmy  Richardson  and  I  had 
always  wanted  to  climb  Old  Methesulah,  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  country,  but  we  had  always  been  con¬ 
sidered  too  young  to  attempt  such  a  treacherous  peak 
and  we  had  been  told  by  all  the  guides  and  our  parents 
to  stay  on  the  foothills  where  we  belonged. 

Then  came  the  day  of  this  smart  idea.  It  was  this. 
We  three  were  each  to  take  a  pack  full  of  food  and  a 
sleeping  bag,  and  leave  for  Old  Methesulah.  We  were 
to  leave  notes  for  our  parents  so  that  they  would  not 
get  them  until  we  had  left. 

I’ll  tell  you  right  now,  if  I  had  known  what  I  was  in 
for  I  never  would  have  gone.  Well,  anyway,  the  crucial 
day  finally  dawned  although  it  didn’t  dawn  until  we 
were  well  up  the  side  of  the  mountain.  We  started  at 
three  o’clock  from  Jody’s  house.  It  was  a  walk  of  al¬ 
most  three  miles  before  we  started  to  climb  at  all.  We 
had  planned  to  go  to  the  first  ledge  by  noon,  and  this  we 
succeeded  in  doing.  That  is  as  far  as  anything  went 
smoothly  for  the  rest  of  the  trip. 

We  reached  the  first  ledge,  and  were  peacefully  eat¬ 
ing  our  lunch  when  suddenly  a  jackrabbit  jumped  in 
front  of  Jimmy,  and  he,  being  a  timid  sort  of  fellow, 
jumped  up  quickly,  knocking  my  sleeping  bag  over  the 
ledge! 

We  decided  to  leave  the  bag  down  there  and  go  on. 
I  was  to  use  Jim’s  sleeping  bag  cover,  and  if  it  got  too 
cold  for  comfort  I  was  to  move  in  with  Jim. 

When  about  a  third  of  the  way  up,  we  decided  to 
pitch  camp  and  stay  there  for  the  night. 

Upon  arising  the  following  morning,  we  found  a 
large  amount  of  our  food  had  been  eaten  or  spoiled  by 
some  kind  of  an  animal.  Still  determined  to  make  the 
top,  and  undaunted  by  our  previous  setbacks,  we  set  out 
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once  again.  This  time  our  packs  were  considerably 
lighter,  and  we  had  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  halfway 
mark,  or  what  we  supposed  to  be  the  halfway  mark,  by 
noon.  Here  we  first  discovered  that  our  water  supply 
was  running  low,  and  we  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  try¬ 
ing  to  locate  a  stream.  This  we  finally  did.  We 
trudged  on  for  a  few  hours  more,  as  we  wanted  to  reach 
the  top  by  the  next  night,  if  possible.  I’m  telling  you 
now,  it  was  no  picnic  climbing  through  those  bushes 
and  briar  patches. 

The  next  morning  we  discovered,  to  our  dismay,  that 
it  was  pouring  "cats  and  dogs,”  as  the  saying  goes,  and 
we  had  almost  floated  away  during  the  night.  But  we 
weren’t  going  to  let  a  little  rain  stop  us,  oh  no.  After 
strapping  on  our  packs  which  were  growing  lighter  by 
the  mile,  we  pushed  on.  In  five  minutes  we  were 
drenched  to  the  skin,  but  as  we  could  get  no  wetter  we 
kept  going.  That  noon  meal  was  the  worst  I  had  ever 
eaten.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  cook  a  hunter’s  stew  in 
the  pouring  rain,  and  end  up  by  eating  soggy  crackers 
and  old  sardines?  Already  we  were  regretting  this 
foolish  venture. 

We  reached  the  summit  about  twelve  midnight, 
found  a  dry  place  under  some  trees,  pitched  our  tents, 
and  crawled  into  our  sleeping  bags — I  mean  my  soggy 
wet,  water-repellent  sleeping  bag  cover. 

The  morning  was  a  beautiful  one,  and  the  sunrise 
was  the  best  one  I  have  ever  seen,  although  it  was  not 
worth  hiking  nearly  eight  miles  to  see. 

After  drying  our  clothes  out  the  best  we  could,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  start  back  down  again.  Jimmy  wanted  to  go 
down  one  way,  Jody  another,  and  I,  still  another.  We 
divided  what  food  was  left,  and  each  one  started  down 
different  ways. 

I  pitched  my  tent  about  halfway  down  at  nightfall, 
and  I  tell  you  it  is  very  lonesome  to  sleep  all  by  your¬ 
self  seven  miles  from  anywhere  when  you  know  there 
are  all  kinds  of  wild  animals  wandering  around  you. 

The  next  morning,  with  very  little  food  left,  I  reached 
home  feeling  very  proud  of  myself  for  having  climbed 
Old  Methesulah,  and  having  come  down  by  myself;  but 
it  didn’t  take  very  long  for  me  to  realize  that  something 
was  drastically  wrong. 

My  father  called  me  into  his  study,  and  I  could  tell 
he  was  in  a  bad  mood.  He  quietly  explained  to  me 
that  there  had  been  a  hunting  party  out  looking  for  us 
ever  since  we  had  left,  and  I  guess  we  were  just  one 
jump  ahead  of  them  all  the  time.  I  couldn’t  begin  to 
tell  you  all  the  punishment  I  got  for  being  so  foolish  to 
try  such  a  stunt. 

Jody  got  back  later  that  afternoon  but  the  hunting 
party  didn’t  find  Jimmy  until  the  next  morning  because 
just  after  we  left  him  he  fell  and  twisted  his  ankle. 

I  can  tell  you  now  that  I  won’t  do  any  more  mountain 
climbing  for  a  long,  long  time,  and  that  goes  for  Jimmy 
and  Jody,  too!  Roy  Craft,  ’49. 


She  \mtohed  listlessly  as  Bob 
drove  up  to  the  front  of  the 


house,  slammed  the  door  of  the 
car,  and  walked  up  the  front 
steps. 

MISJUDGED 

It  was  7:30.  She  stood  by  the  window  in  her  bed¬ 
room.  Another  dull  night,  she  thought,  just  like  all  the 
others.  Bob  would  be  coming  to  pick  her  up  soon  for 
their  regular  Friday  night  date.  This  had  been  going 
on  now  ever  since  May  when  they  had  started  "going 
steady.”  First  he  would  talk  with  her  father  for  a 
while,  then  they  would  go  down  to  the  drug  store  and 
meet  the  gang  for  a  while,  then  go  to  the  movies.  Never 
to  a  dance,  or  party,  but  always  the  movies.  The  same 
thing  week  in  and  week  out. 

She  watched  listlessly  as  Bob  drove  up  to  the  front  of 
the  house,  slammed  the  door  of  the  car,  and  walked  up 
the  front  steps.  She  heard  the  doorbell  ring,  and  went 
down  the  stairs  slowly  to  answer  it. 

"Hello,”  he  said.  Then  he  turned  to  speak  to  her 
father  who  was  sitting  in  the  living-room  reading  the 
paper.  If  only  he  would  say  "Hi,”  or  something  that 
would  be  unexpected,  but  no,  the  same  old  routine. 

After  listening  for  a  while  to  the  conversation  be¬ 
tween  her  father  and  Bob,  she  said,  "I’m  ready.” 

Bob  looked  up  with  a  somewhat  startled  expression 
and  said,  "Okay,  let’s  go.” 

They  went  into  the  drug  store  where  the  gang  had 
gathered.  Everyone  piled  into  the  same  booth  and 
started  talking  at  once.  She  began  day-dreaming,  then 
all  of  a  sudden  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  a  girl  in  the 
booth  across  from  them  was  staring  at  Bob,  and  he  was 
staring  at  her.  Then  he  smiled  and  said,  "Hi,”  and  she 
in  return  smiled  and  answered  with  "Hello,  there.”  Why, 
the  nerve  of  her;  didn’t  she  know  that  Bob  went  steady? 
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She  must  be  new  in  town,  never  before  had  she  been 
seen  by  the  gang  in  the  drug  store.  Why  hadn’t  Bob 
called  last  night?  Perhaps  he  was  losing  interest.  She 
had  been  treating  him  rather  shabbily  lately. 

Her  attention  turned  back  to  the  conversation  of  the 
crowd  in  the  booth.  Everyone  had  decided  to  go  to  the 
dance  in  Greenville  instead  of  the  show.  Did  she  want 
to  go,  too?  Oh  yes. 

They  all  got  up  to  leave  the  booth  when  Bob  said, 
"Tish,  will  you  come  over  here  for  a  second?  I’d  like 
you  to  meet  someone.”  Oh,  she  thought,  he  is  even 
going  to  introduce  me  to  her.  Well,  he  has  some  nerve. 
"Tish,”  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  meet  my  cousin  Pamela 
who  is  visiting  us  for  the  week-end.” 

Suddenly  she  felt  as  if  she  had  been  wrong  all  along. 
She  looked  at  Bob  and  decided  he  was  nice  after  all;  he 
wasn’t  boring  either.  She  was  just  getting  used  to  him. 

He  turned  to  her  and  said,  "Ready?” 

"Yes,”  she  answered,  and  they  were  off. 

Marie  Tedesco,  ’49. 


MY  JUNIOR  PROM 

The  buzzer  rang  while  we  were  sitting  in  our  seats 
waiting  for  Miss  Simons,  our  homeroom  teacher,  to  read 
the  bulletin  to  us.  Usually  I  do  not  listen  to  the  bulle¬ 
tin,  but  today  I  happened  to  hear  her  say  "Junior  Prom.” 
As  she  was  reading  about  the  date  and  where  it  was  to 
be  held,  one  thought  was  on  my  mind:  "Will  I  be  go¬ 
ing  to  the  Prom?  I  must — I  must.”  Of  course  I  knew 
down  deep  in  my  heart  that  no  boy  would  ask  me. 
Who  would  ask  Mary  Jones,  the  girl  with  stringy,  black 
hair;  a  girl  so  very,  very  thin;  a  girl  who  didn’t  have 
any  nice  clothes;  a  girl  who  had  to  go  home  directly 
after  school  to  help  her  invalid  mother? 

Just  as  these  thoughts  were  racing  through  my  brains, 
the  last  buzzer  rang  and  we  had  to  go  to  hygiene.  How 
could  I  concentrate  on  my  work  when  everyone  else  was 
thinking  about  what  they  would  wear.  If  I  could  only 
be  half  as  cute  as  Isabella,  the  most  popular  girl  in  my 
school! 

At  that  moment  Isabella  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder 
and  asked  me  if  I  had  a  date  for  the  prom.  When  I 
replied  negatively,  she  looked  very  pleased.  She  said 
that  she  was  looking  for  someone  who  was  not  going 
but  also  someone  who  was  not  too  popular.  Her  reason 
being  that  she  had  two  dates  for  the  prom — Jack  Smith 
and  Henry  Allen.  She  invited  me  to  meet  the  latter 
at  her  home  tonight.  Of  course  I  jumped  at  the  chance 
for  a  date  on  such  an  occasion.  It  was  to  be  a  double 
affair  since  Jack  was  to  be  her  partner  and  Henry  mine. 
Jack  was  very  handsome  and  was  my  dreamboat  for 
years.  However,  I  was  satisfied  with  Henry. 

I  was  very  excited  all  that  day,  and  when  seven  o’clock 
came  I  thought  I  would  have  heart  failure.  As  soon  as 


I  got  there  and  was  introduced  to  Henry  and  Jack, 
Isabella’s  boy  friend  smiled  at  me.  As  the  evening  pro¬ 
gressed  and  we  were  dancing,  Jack  asked  if  we  could 
switch  partners. 

I  overheard  Henry  telling  Isabella  that  he  was  mad 
because  she  invited  me  for  his  partner  and  that  he 
wouldn’t  have  anyone  but  her. 

During  the  evening  Isabella  mentioned  that  she  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  queen  of  the  prom  and  by  saying  that  made 
Jack  think  that  she  was  very  conceited.  Much  to  my 
surprise  later  in  the  evening  Jack  asked  Isabella  if  she 
would  mind  if  they  exchanged  partners  for  the  dance 
next  week.  Although  she  was  very  angry  at  this,  she 
replied:  "Not  at  all.  I  didn’t  want  to  go  with  you  in 
the  first  place.”  So  Jack  was  to  be  my  date. 

The  next  day  when  Miss  Simons  read  about  the  prom 
again  Jack  winked  at  me.  Now,  instead  of  thinking, 
"Will  I  be  going  to  the  dance?”  I,  like  every  other  girl, 
was  dreaming,  "What  shall  I  wear?” 

Helen  Triantafilou,  ’51. 


SURPRISE 

Victoria  Penning,  Vicky  to  her  friends,  was  in  a  state 
of  utter  despair,  as  she  sat  doing  her  homework. 

It  was  just  three  weeks  before  the  Senior  Prom  at  Can- 
field  High,  and  she  had  not  been  asked.  After  all  she’d 
gone  through,  too;  she  had  begged  and  pleaded  for  a 
new  gown,  and  finally  got  it.  But  now,  it  looked  as  if  it 
was  all  in  vain.  She  probably  wouldn’t  even  be  going. 

Her  gown  was  beautiful,  she  thought.  It  had  a 
black  velvet  top,  and  a  skirt  of  pink  net  that  must  be 
yards  wide.  Just  today  in  school  she  had  listened  to  all 
the  girls  talking  about  their  gowns,  but  she  had  never 
said  a  word. 

What  a  dismal  night,  thought  Vicky;  just  right  for 
doing  English.  Oh!  there’s  the  telephone.  It’s  prob¬ 
ably  just  Barbara  calling  to  rave  about  her  gown,  and 
her  date. 

"Hello,”  said  Vicky,  in  a  low  hopeful  voice.  "What? 
Jack!  The  prom?  Why,  I’ll  let  you  know  tomorrow. 
Goodbye.” 

Oh!  she  was  going.  Vicky  flung  her  English  book 
into  a  far  corner  of  the  room  and  picked  up  the  phone 
to  call  Barbara,  and  rave  about  her  gown  and  her  date — 
her  very  own. 

Patricia  Coakley,  ’49. 


TEAM  MAN 

Bill  Rivers  was  a  triple  threat  back,  a  great  football 
player.  Any  coach  would  be  glad  to  have  a  player  of 
his  ability  on  his  team,  but  despite  this,  Jim  Lockwood, 
coach  of  Crane  College,  would  not  put  him  on  the  first 
string. 
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"Okay  you  guys.  It  took  me  all 
year,  and  a  beating  besides, 
but  I've  learned  my  lesson." 


Bill’s  brothers  were  all  great  football  players,  so  the 
sport  came  naturally  to  him.  There  was  only  one  fault 
he  had — he  forgot  that  there  were  ten  other  men  on  the 
team. 

Jim  Lockwood  tried  to  make  him  see  this,  but  Bill 
just  kept  on  being  a  one-man  team,  therefore  he  was 
kept  on  the  bench,  even  though  he  was  an  excellent 
player. 

Crane  College  had  won  its  first  three  games, but  had 
had  trouble  doing  it.  All  hope  for  an  undefeated  season 
seemed  gone  when  Jack  Perry  received  an  injury  that 
would  put  him  out  of  action  for  the  season. 

There  was  only  one  player  left  to  put  in,  and,  team 
man  or  not,  Bill  Rivers  would  play.  On  Monday  after¬ 
noon  the  players  decided  to  show  this  one-man  team 
that  sooner  or  later  he  would  be  forced  to  rely  on  the 
rest  of  the  players. 

Running  with  the  first  string,  Bill  felt  pretty  swell. 
He’d  show  these  punks  how  to  play.  He  was  in  for  a 
big  surprise.  In  the  first  play  of  the  scrimmage  he  was 
given  the  ball,  but  no  hole  opened,  and  he  was  smeared. 
Oh  well,  he’d  show  ’em  on  the  next  play.  But  that 
moment  never  came.  He  soon  realized  that  no  hole 
would  ever  open  up  for  him.  He  was  all  alone,  and 
being  hit,  and  hit  hard. 

Back  in  the  huddle  he  yelled,  "How  about  a  little  sup¬ 
port?” 

He  was  confronted  with,  "We  didn’t  think  a  star  like 
you  needed  any.  Make  your  own  hole.  You  always 
bragged  of  doing  it  alone,  let’s  see  you  do  it.  Let’s  see 
you  star  now.” 

All  this  was  burning  Bill  up,  but  getting  angry  didn’t 
help  any,  because  when  practice  was  over  he  hadn’t  made 
a  gain.  In  fact,  he  was  thrown  for  a  loss  every  time, 
and  was  sore  all  over. 


In  the  locker  room  he  climbed  up  on  a  bench  and 
said,  "Okay,  you  guys.  It  took  me  all  year  and  a  beat¬ 
ing  besides  to  find  this  out,  but  I’ve  learned  my  lesson. 
How  about  letting  me  get  together  with  you?  I’m  a 
team  man  from  here  on  in.” 

There  was  plenty  of  cheering  done,  and  Coach  Lock- 
wood,  who  was  looking  on,  thought,  "With  a  team- 
player  like  that,  how  can  you  lose?”  And  they  didn’t. 
They  went  on  to  an  undefeated  season  and  championship. 

Ronald  White,  ’49. 


THE  SPIDER 

As  I  lay  there  on  my  bed,  I  had  a  strange  feeling 
something  was  watching  me.  My  eyes  scrutinized  every 
part  of  my  room,  and  finally  came  to  rest  on  a  corner  of 
the  ceiling  under  which  I  was  lying. 

My  eyes  widened  in  horror  as  I  saw,  working  above 
me,  making  a  web,  a  large  black  spider.  I  should  say 
that  it  was  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  had  eight 
large  hairy  legs  about  two  inches  long.  I  watched  it 
curiously  for  about  five  minutes.  Then  I  gasped  as  I 
saw  it  start  to  descend  slowly,  toward  my  face.  The  first 
thing  that  came  to  my  mind  was  to  get  out  of  that  bed 
in  a  hurry,  but,  to  my  dismay,  I  discovered  I  was  strapped 
to  the  bed. 

I  struggled  feverishly  to  break  those  straps,  but  all  to 
no  avail.  It  was  getting  closer,  and  closer,  and  closer, 
until  it  was  so  close  I  could  see  its  two  small  black  beady 
eyes  watching  me.  Again  it  started  to  descend;  I  be¬ 
gan  to  rock  the  bed  back  and  forth  with  all  my  might. 
Finally  the  momentum  caused  it  to  tip  over  on  its  side, 
the  straps  breaking  at  the  same  time. 
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I  ran  to  the  door,  and  tried  to  open  it.  It  wouldn’t 
move!  Frantically  I  ran  to  the  window;  it  was  barred. 
All  chance  of  escape  was  blocked;  I  could  do  nothing 
but  sit,  watch,  and  wait. 

After  I  sat  down  near  the  door,  I  noticed  the  spider 
had  gone  back  up  to  his  web.  I  also  noticed  that  there 
were  large  crevices  all  over  the  room;  in  the  corners, 
and  especially  along  the  molding. 

Then  it  came  to  me — I  would  have  to  sleep  with  that 
thing  in  here!  !  I  couldn’t,  I  just  couldn’t;  I'd  never 
sleep  as  long  as  that  was  in  the  same  room  with  me. 

I  began  to  yell,  and  pound  on  the  door;  then  I  ran  to 
the  window  and  yelled.  Still  no  one  heard  me. 

I  slumped  to  the  floor,  whimpering  like  a  child. 

I  looked  up  again  toward  the  ceiling — he  was  gone!  ! 
Where  was  he? 

A  cold  chill  crept  over  me;  I  began  to  shake,  and 
tremble,  and  a  cold  sweat  came  out  all  over  me. 

Now  my  second  fear  approached  me — it  was  getting 
dark.  I  would  not  be  able  to  see  him.  I  grew  sick;  my 
mouth  felt  dry  and  swollen,  and  then  that  reminded  me 
I  had  no  food  or  water.  My  heart  sank,  and  then  I  be¬ 
gan  to  scream  and  yell  at  the  top  of  my  voice  until  I 
was  weak. 

I  sat  down  again,  and  began  to  think  things  over 
with  what  little  mind  there  was  left  in  me.  I  took  off 
both  shoes,  and  laid  one  on  each  side  of  me  for  a  club. 
It  was  almost  completely  dark  now,  and  I  tore  off  a 
piece  of  sheet  from  the  bed.  I  twisted  it  tightly,  and 
then  with  a  match,  which  I  took  from  the  little  book  of 
twenty,  I  lit  the  cloth.  At  first  it  would  not  ignite  too 
well,  but  after  tipping  it  upside  down  I  got  it  flaming. 
That  lit  up  the  room  pretty  well,  and  I  sat  there  hold¬ 
ing  the  flaming  cloth  in  one  hand  and  one  of  my  shoes 
in  the  other. 

My  eyes  happened  to  wander  toward  the  bed,  and 
there  on  the  overturned  bed  post  was  the  spider;  its  two 
little  black  beady  eyes  were  watching  me. 

I  shrank  back  in  fear,  picked  up  one  of  the  shoes,  and 
flung  it  at  him.  It  missed  by  a  foot,  and  he  quickly 
scurried  down  the  other  side  of  the  bedpost. 

I  was  trembling  again,  and  was  so  petrified  I  couldn’t 
move.  After  a  lapse  of  about  ten  minutes  I  went  after 
my  shoe  so  that  I  could  still  use  it  for  a  club.  I  picked 
up  the  shoe,  and  there  it  was  in  the  shoe!  ! 

I  dropped  the  shoe  and  ran  across  the  room  and 
pounded  on  the  door,  screaming  hysterically. 

It  was  pitch  black  now,  and  I  wandered  aimlessly 
around  the  room.  I  touched  something  cold,  and 
smooth — it  was  a  sink  I  hadn’t  noticed  before.  I  tried 
the  faucet,  but  only  a  few  drops  of  water  came  from 
it.  I  was  so  thirsty.  Then  an  idea  struck  me;  I  groped 
my  way  back  to  the  window,  picked  up  my  other  shoe, 
and  went  back  to  the  sink.  I  put  the  shoe  into  the  bowl 
under  the  faucet  hoping  the  water  would  drip  into  it, 
and  maybe  in  an  hour  or  so  I  could  get  a  little  water  to 


keep  me  going. 

I  then  proceeded  to  grope  back  to  the  bed.  I  reached 
it  and  tore  off  another  piece  of  the  sheet,  twisted  it  as 
before,  and  lit  it.  I  glanced  around  me,  every  moment 
expecting  to  feel  the  hairy  thing  crawling  up  my  leg  or 
back.  I  began  to  get  worried  again,  as  I  looked  around 
for  him — I  still  couldn’t  see  him. 

I  judged  that  about  an  hour  had  passed.  I  had  lit 
four  different  pieces  of  cloth,  and  decided  I  would  look 
at  my  shoe.  My  throat  was  like  sandpaper,  and  my 
stomach  was  already  beginning  to  feel  the  pangs  of 
hunger.  I  looked  at  my  shoe — it  was  half  full  of  water. 
I  took  it  very  carefully  out  of  the  sink,  and  as  I  turned 
around  I  stepped  on  my  other  shoe,  which  I  had  put 
down  so  that  I  could  have  one  hand  free. 

I  lost  my  balance,  tripped  and  dropped  both  shoes 
and  candle.  Water  went  all  over  the  floor,  and  I  let 
out  a  moan  of  despair.  What  was  I  to  do?  I  was 
getting  more  tired  by  the  minute,  but  I  was  bound  I’d 
stay  awake. 

However,  that  is  not  the  way  it  turned  out.  I  went 
over  and  sat  in  a  corner  after  I  had  lit  another  so-called 
candle.  As  I  sat  there  my  eyes  began  to  close,  the 
candle  flickered  out,  and  I  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

The  light  from  the  little  window  awakened  me,  and 
there  on  my  arm  was  the  spider\  !  !  I  dared  not  move 
for  fear  he  would  bite.  I  moved  not  a  muscle,  as  the 
perspiration  broke  out  on  my  face.  I  tried  to  keep  per¬ 
fectly  motionless,  but  it  was  impossible.  I  was  too 
nerved  up.  I  swung  at  him,  and  then  felt  the  biting, 
tearing  pain  as  his  jaws  bit  into  my  flesh.  I  screamed 
with  pain  as  I  felt  the  poison  quickly  begin  to  flow 
through  my  system.  I  screamed,  and  yelled,  and  shook 
all  over. 

"All  right,  okay,  Mr.  Thornton,  you’ll  be  over  it  in  a 
minute.  That’s  the  way  he  is  every  night,  doctor.  The 
police  found  him  drunk,  and  brought  him  here  to  the 
hospital.  When  he’s  having  these  Delirium  Tremors,  he 
yells,  screams,  and  thrashes  all  over  the  room  running 
from  door  to  window.” 

Jane  Foster,  ’50. 


THE  SEARCH 

Sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  unmade  bed  with  the  pil¬ 
low  in  her  hand,  she  wondered  what  was  the  matter  with 
herself.  "I’m  not  unhappy,”  she  thought;  "no,  it  can’t 
be  that,  because  everyone  at  the  orphanage  likes  me.  It’s 
not  that  at  all,  it’s  just  that — well,  it  would  help  to 
know  who  my  parents  were,  and  what  my  name  is.  There 
must  have  been  some  trace  of  them  left  somewhere. 
Maybe  if  I  asked  Mrs.  Miles,  the  superintendent,  she 
would  know  a  little  some — ” 

"Louise,  Louise,”  drifted  an  angry  voice  from  below. 
"What’s  taking  you  so  long  making  the  beds?” 

"Oh!”  recalled  Louise,  "I  forgot  about  the  beds,”  and 
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Louise,  I'd.  like  you  to  meet 
Mrs*  Bolt.  She  would  like  to 
adopt  a  girl  of  about  15  or  16. 


hastening  to  the  staircase,  yelled  down,  Tm  sorry,  Mrs. 
Walsh,  I  was  day-dreaming  for  an  instant.” 

"Well  hurry,”  came  back  the  voice.  "It’s  almost 
time  to  take  the  children  to  the  playgrounds.” 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Walsh,”  said  Louise,  and  running  back  to 
the  dormitory  quickly  made  up  the  remaining  beds. 

Coming  down  the  staircase,  she  met  little  Betsy,  the 
darling  of  the  orphanage.  "Louise,”  she  cried,  "Mrs. 
Miles  says  she  wants  to  see  you.”  Oh!  thought  Louise,  I 
wonder  what  she  wants;  maybe  someone  wants  to  adopt 
me,  or — but  her  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  little 
Betsy’s  pathetic  wail,  "Louise,  ain’t  you  gonna  take  me 
to  the  playground?” 

Turning  around,  Louise  found  Betsy  standing  on  the 
staircase  with  the  look  of  a  little  lost  deer  on  her  face, 
and  two  glistening  tears  in  her  eyes.  Quickly  taking 
her  into  her  arms,  Louise  whispered  comfortingly,  "I’ll 
take  you  to  the  playground,  Betsy;  I’m  not  going  to 
leave  you.” 

"I  glad,”  cried  Betsy  joyfully,  "  ’cause  I  don’t  want  to 
stay  here  without  you,”  and  with  this  she  tripped  hap¬ 
pily  down  the  stairs.  Smiling  to  herself  over  Betsy’s  un¬ 
happiness  at  the  thought  of  her  leaving  Louise,  came  to 
the  superintendent’s  office  and  knocked  on  the  door. 

"Come  in,”  said  a  soft,  musical  voice.  Upon  seeing 
who  it  was,  Mrs.  Miles  said,  "Oh!  it’s  you,  Louise;  come 
in  and  sit  down.” 

When  she  had  sat  down,  Louise  looked  around  the 
room  and  noticed  a  woman  she  had  not  seen  before. 
She  was  a  pretty  young  woman  of  about  twenty-nine. 

Smiling  kindly  at  her,  Mrs.  Miles  said  to  Louise, 
"Louise,  I’d  like  you  to  meet  Mrs.  Bolt.  She  would 
like  to  adopt  a  girl  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen.  Would 
you  like  her  for  a  mother?” 


Louise  sat  up  as  if  she  had  been  shot.  Her  mind 
was  whirling  like  a  tornado.  Someone  finally  wants 
to  adopt  me — she  looks  like  a  nice  person — but,  what 
about  Betsy?  I  promised  her — it’s  my  life,  why  worry 
about  Betsy — she’ll  forget  it — or  will  she? 

Suddenly,  as  if  fearing  her  answer  would  be  negative 
the  young  woman  spoke  up,  "Oh,  do  say  yes!  You’d 
make  a  wonderful  sister,  and  that’s  what  I  want  you  to 
be — my  sister.  What  fun  we  could  have  together.” 

"Well,  Louise,  what  have  you  decided?”  asked  Mrs. 
Miles. 

Louise  made  her  decision,  and  going  to  Mrs.  Bolt 
said,  "I  hope  I  can  be  a  good  sister  to  you.” 

Smiling  broadly  Mrs.  Miles  said,  "You’ve  made  a  good 
decision,  and  I  don’t  think  you’ll  regret  it.” 

"I  know  she  won’t;  you’ve  made  me  so  happy,  Louise,” 
said  Mrs.  Bolt. 

The  next  few  hours  sped  by  as  Mrs.  Miles  filled  out 
papers,  etc.  "Well,  Louise,”  she  said  finally,  "every¬ 
thing  is  ready;  go  up  and  pack  your  clothes,  and  come 
back  as  quickly  as  possible.” 

Her  clothes  packed,  Louise  returned.  As  Mrs.  Bolt 
and  she  were  going  she  suddenly  remembered  and  said, 
"Do  you  know  who  my  parents  were  and  what  happened 
to  them?” 

Mrs.  Miles  went  to  a  file,  and  after  a  while  she  said, 
"No,  my  dear,  there  is  no  record  of  them.  Your  rec¬ 
ords  were  among  those  burned  in  the  fire  three  years 
ago.” 

"Well,  thanks  anyway,”  murmured  Louise. 

In  the  cab  going  to  Mrs.  Bolt’s  home  she  said,  "Well, 
Louise,  since  we’re  sisters  you  can’t  call  me  Mrs.  Bolt,  so 
how  about  Jan?  Will  that  do?” 

"Fine,”  said  Louise.  She  tried  to  act  happy  but  the 
hope  of  finding  out  about  her  parents  absence  left  her  sad. 
Seeing  her  sadness,  and  realizing  what  caused  it,  Jan 
came  to  a  sudden  decision. 

"I  don’t  want  to  see  you  sad,  Louise,  so  I  have  an 
idea.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  money,  so  let’s  try  to  see 
if  we  can’t  find  out  about  your  parents  on  our  own.”  She 
was  rewarded  by  the  immediate  brightening  of  the  girl’s 
face. 

"Oh,  that  would  be  wonderful,”  Louise  said. 

"Okay,  we  start  first  thing  tomorrow  and  see  what  we 
can  do,”  decided  Jan,  becoming  interested  herself. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast,  Jan  got  down  to 
business.  "I  called  the  ’home’  last  night,  and  talked  to 
Miss  Web,  a  teacher  who  was  there  when  you  were 
brought  in  and  she  gave  me  this  address  as  the  one 
given  by  the  woman  who  brought  you.  We’ll  check 
this  address  first,  okay?” 

"Oh,  yes,”  exclaimed  Louise.  The  address  was  4028 
East  Broadway,  a  poorer  section  of  the  city.  Arriving 
there  they  asked  the  landlady  if  she  remembered  bring¬ 
ing  a  little  girl  to  the  orphanage  about  fourteen  years 
back.  The  landlady  said  she  might,  but  she’d  have  to 
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think  about  it,  so  if  they’d  come  in  she  would  see  what 
she  could  do  about  it. 

Going  in,  Jan  whispered,  "Keep  your  fingers  crossed, 
Louise.” 

Inside,  the  landlady  asked  them  to  be  seated,  and  said, 
"Well,  it  seems  to  me  I  do  remember  taking  a  little  girl 
to  the  orphanage,  but  then  that’s  a  long  time  ago,  and  I 
might  be  wrong.” 

"Can  you  remember  anything  else?”  asked  Jan. 

"It  seems  to  me  there  was  a  sad  story  connected  with 
it.  Now,  let  me  see  how  it  was.  Oh  yes!  a  nice  young 
couple  moved  in,  and  the  woman  was  going  to  have  a 
baby.  The  young  man  was  angry  about  some  relative 
of  his.  Well,  anyway,  he  was  drafted,  and  left  the 
young  lady  in  my  care.  She  wanted  to  contact  this 
relative,  but  he  forbade  it,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  she  died 
at  childbirth,  and  the  husband  never  came  back,  so  I  had 
to  put  the  child  in  a  home.” 

"Can  you  remember  the  couples’  name?”  asked  Louise. 

"No,  it  appears  like  I  can’t,  but  I  do  remember  about 
five  years  later  a  man  came  askin’  for  them;  I  told  him 
the  story,  and  directed  him  to  the  home.  He  said  his 
name  was — er — now,  wait  a  minute,  Pinkins?  Pankins? 
Oh,  I  remember,  Perkins,  that’s  it,  Perkins.” 

"Is  that  all  you  can  remember?” 

"Yes,”  said  the  landlady. 

"Well,  thanks,  and  goodbye,”  said  Jane. 

"Yes,  goodby,”  added  Louise. 

"It  looks  like  our  only  clue  is  this  Perkins  man.  I’ll 
call  up  the  'home’  again,  and  see  if  they  know  anything 
about  him,”  said  Jan.  Going  to  the  nearest  booth,  Jan 
called  up,  and  came  back  very  excited. 

"What  is  it?’’  cried  Louise. 

"Betsy  is  very  sick  and  calling  for  you,”  Jan  ex¬ 
claimed. 

"Oh!  my  promise — I  forgot  to  stay  with  her.  Oh, 
Jan,  we’ve  got  to  go  to  the  home  at  once.”  Hailing  a 
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cab,  they  hurried  to  the  "home.”  "Poor  little  Betsy, 
did  you  think  I  forgot  my  promise?”  whispered  Louise. 

Betsy  opened  her  fever-ridden  eyes  and  said,  "You  did 
come  back,  Louise,  you  did.” 

"Yes,  I’m  back,”  said  Louise.  "Now  close  your  eyes 
like  a  good  little  girl  and  go  to  sleep.” 

Outside  Betsy’s  room  Jan,  after  asking  about  Betsy, 
exclaimed,  "Oh!  I  forgot  to  ask  Mrs.  Miles  about  Mr. 
Perkins.” 

They  hurried  to  Mrs.  Miles.  They  learned  from  her 
that  Mr.  Perkins  had  not  come  years  ago,  but  yesterday 
he  had  come  and  asked  about  Louise.  When  he  learned 
she  was  gone  he  was  very  sad,  for  he  could  not  stay  as  he 
had  to  go  to  an  oil  concern  in  Texas. 

Jan  said,  "This  is  a  break;  we  can  get  reservations  to 
Texas  for  tomorrow..” 

"But  I  can’t  go  because  I  promised  Betsy,  so  will  you 
go  anyway?  Please,  Jan,”  said  Louise. 

"I’d  rather  take  you  with  me,  but  if  you  insist,  I’ll  go 
alone,”  replied  Jan. 

"Thanks,  Jan,  and  please  come  back  as  soon  as  possible 
so  I’ll  know,”  said  Louise. 

The  next  few  days  Louise  stayed  near  the  telephone. 
Finally  the  call  came. 

"Oh,  Louise,  I’m  so  happy,”  said  Jan.  "Mr.  Perkins 
is  your  uncle.  He’s  been  searching  for  you  for  years 
and  years.  He’s  coming  back  on  the  next  plane  to  get 
you.” 

"I’m  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world,”  cried  Louise.  "I 
really  had  a  family  all  the  time.  But — Jan,  this  means 
I’ll  be  leaving  you.  I’m  really  sorry.  Do  you  mind  too 
much?” 

"I  do,”  replied  Jan,  "but  I  can  adopt  Betsy,  and  that 
way  we’ll  all  be  happy.” 

"The  world  is  really  a  wonderful  place”  sighed  Louise. 

Joan  Fields.  ’49. 
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LANGUAGES 

AQUILA 

In  the  first  line  of  every  marching  legion  in  the  Roman 
army  appeared  its  standard — a  pole,  topped  by  a  silver 
or  bronze  eagle  (aquila)  with  wings  spread  wide.  The 
eagle,  the  patriotic  symbol  of  America,  was  also  the  em¬ 
blem  of  the  Roman  legion. 

The  four  letters  S.  P.  Q.  R.  meant  Senatus  Populusque 
Romanus.  This  means  the  Senate  and  the  People  of 
Rome.  These  letters  which  appeared  on  every  battle 
standard  signified  the  importance  of  the  Roman  Senate. 

Pictured  above  is  the  same  type  of  standard  which  was 
carried  by  the  Roman  legions  in  the  days  of  Caesar. 

James  Reilly,  ’49. 


LE  CERCLE  FRANCAIS 

Cette  annee  les  etudiants  de  fran^ais  ont  forme  encore 
une  fois  le  Cercle  Franfais.  Le  Cercle  se  reunit  le  prem¬ 
ier  mercredi  de  chaque  mois  et  les  etudiants  apprennent 
a  aimer  la  langue  et  la  pensee  frangaises.  Ils  chantent 
quelques  chants  populaires  fran^ais  et  s’instruisent  en 
s’amusant.  Ici  on  trouve  le  charme  de  l’amitie  et  de  la 
camaraderie. 

En  fevrier  les  eleves  du  Cercle  ont  fait  une  excursion 
au  cinema  a  Boston  pour  voir  la  belle  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
heroine  nationale  de  France. 

Les  membres  ont  adopte  une  petite  orpheline  fran- 
£aise.  Chaque  mois  ils  lui  envoient  un  colis  de  vete- 
ments  ou  de  nourritures.  Voici  une  lettre  reconnaissante 
qu’ils  ont  regie: 

"Chere  Marraine, 

C’est  avec  joie  que  j’ai  regi  votre  colis  de  nourritures 
et  je  vous  en  remercie  beaucoup.  Cela  m’a  fait  bien 
plaisir  et  en  mangeant  ces  bonnes  choses  je  penserai  a 
mes  amis  americains.  Je  vous  envoie  ma  photo  et  celle 
de  mon  frere.  Des  que  j’aurai  regu  le  colis  de  vete- 
ments,  je  vous  ecrirai.  Je  vous  adresse  tous  mes  meil- 
leurs  voeux  de  sante  et  de  bonheur  pour  1949  et  je 
vous  embrasse  de  loin. 

Votre  Petite  Nicole." 


CARPE  DIEM 

"Carpe  diem,  quam  minimum  credula  postero.”  Hor¬ 
ace:  Odes  I  II. 

Seize  the  present  day,  trust  the  future  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible. 


This  well-known  quotation  from  Horace’s  Odes  was  a 
very  pertinent  suggestion  even  in  Horace’s  day. 

Horace  was  a  member  of  a  sect  whose  philosophy  was 
to  "eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  who  knows  what  to¬ 
morrow  will  bring.” 

But  today  we  can  apply  an  almost  completely  differ¬ 
ent  meaning  to  the  quotation: 

"Don’t  put  off  until  tomorrow  what  you  should  do 
today.” 

We  all  know  the  consequences  of  delay  and  procrasti¬ 
nation  in  our  daily  lives,  particularly  in  school.  When 
you  are  tempted  to  postpone  doing  a  thing  that  you 
know  you  should  do,  remember  our  good  friend  Horace 
who  left  with  us  the  advice: 

"Carpe  diem,  quam  minimum  credula  postero.” 

Frank  Horton,  ’49. 


SONGS 

"Give  Me  Five  Minutes  More” — For  lunch. 
"Heartaches” — Throw  away  my  gum. 

"It’s  Magic” — I  hit  the  right  typing  key. 
"Say  It  Isn’t  So!” — Second  lunch. 

"Maybe  You’ll  Be  There” — At  Callahan’s. 
"What  Did  I  Do?” — To  get  those  sessions. 
"These  Are  the  Things  I  Love” — Vacations. 


There  were  two  morons  in  a  car  tearing  down  a  steep 
hill.  The  car  swerved  from  side  to  side.  Finally,  one 
of  the  morons  couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer.  "Look  out! 
Keep  your  eye  on  the  road!  Watch  where  you’re  go¬ 
ing!”  The  other  moron  shouted  back,  "I  thought  you 
were  driving.” 
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1.  What’s  the  difference  between  a  conductor  and .  a 
teacher? 

A  conductor  minds  the  train  and  a  teacher  trains 
the  mind. 

2.  Which  is  Larger:  Mrs.  Larger,  or  Mrs.  Larger’s  baby? 
The  baby  is  a  little  Larger. 

3.  Nan:  "Do  you  know  my  parents?” 

Fan:  "No,  I  don’t.” 

Nan  (with  his  hand  extended):  "Meet  my  paw.” 

4.  What  is  the  biggest  jewel  in  the  world? 

A  baseball  diamond. 

5.  A  canner  exceedingly  canney,  one  morning  re¬ 

marked  to  his  Granny,  "A  canner  can  can  any¬ 
thing,  that  he  can.  But  a  canner  can’t  can  a  can, 
can  he?” 


One  little  moron  rolled  the  garden  with  a  rolling 
pin  because  he  wanted  to  raise  mashed  potatoes. 

Have  you  heard  about  the  little  moron  who  put  a 
saddle  on  the  stove  so  he  could  ride  the  range? 

Then  there  was  the  moron  who  threw  the  clock  out 
the  window  to  see  time  fly. 

Did  you  hear  about  the  moron  who  thought  he  was 
Hitler? 

He  was. 

We  know  a  moron  who  sat  on  a  fruit  cake  and  was 
electrocuted  when  he  struck  the  currant. 

Dick:  Did  you  hear  the  joke  about  the  three  eggs?” 

Bob:  "No.” 

Dick:  "Too  bad.” 
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In  my  garden  always  green 
Flowered  with  memories, 

My  thoughts  are  the  door 
And  you  are  one  of  the  keys. 

Open  the  door  to  me,  , 

To  the  burgeoning  life. 

I  am  fresh  enough  for  sorrow, 

And  strong  enough  for  strife. 

Phyllis  O’Doherty,  ’49. 

DAFFYNITIONS 

The  Sophomores: 

It  giggles  constantly,  is  shy,  yet  demure, 

Studies  Juniors  and  Seniors  for  charm  and  allure. 
Very  bewildered  about  our  high  school  crimes, 

Has  to  be  told  everything  five  times. 

The  Juniors: 

Has  lost  the  giggles,  now  tends  to  groan 
About  books,  etc.,  it  must  "lug  home." 

Appearance  improved,  excuses  much  better, 

A  glare  in  the  eyes  like  a  sad  Irish  Setter. 

The  Seniors: 

Is  of  "upper  class,”  "big  time,”  and  so 
To  all  social  affairs  these  debutantes  go. 

We’re  glad  to  have  them,  but  soon  they’ll  be  gone 
Leaving  the  Juniors  to  carry  on. 

The  General  Scene: 

Of  these  three  things  our  school  is  constructed. 
Assets  added,  liabilities  deducted. 

Here’s  where  we  spend  forty  weeks  of  the  year. 

To  get  education? — Entertainment,  we  fear! 

Carolyn  Hyldberg,  ’50. 


Blow  Wind  Blow: 

Sweep  your  house  up  in  the  sky; 

Make  it  fresh,  all  new — alive! 

Polish  every  starlet  bright 
Till  it  gleam  like  candleshine. 

Vacuum  fields  and  hilltops,  too; 

Bring  out  all  their  lovely  hues; 

Put  a  new  bulb  in  the  moon; 

Beneath  it  life  and  love  will  bloom. 

Go  Wind  Go: 

Not  a  leaf  is  left  unbrushed, 

Nor  shyest  song  is  left  unsung; 

Many  a  wrong  is  left  undone, 

For  fear  of  lights  new-scoured  of  dust. 

Now  let  the  trembling  branches  rest 
The  night  lie  still  with  weariness, 

Until  the  dawn  wind  stirs  afresh 
Go  Wind  Go — No  grass  blade  fret. 

Jean  M.  Semin atore,  ’49. 


ACAIN 

There  never  fails  in  every  year, 

When  winter’s  storms  depart, 

The  season’s  turn  to  warmer  days 
That  gladden  every  heart. 

The  birds  begin  to  fly  again, 

And  budding  flowers  arise. 

The  world  grows  green  and  new  again 
Beneath  the  April  skies. 

The  bees  begin  to  buzz  again, 

And  trees  to  stretch  and  grow. 

And  every  glance  finds  signs  of  spring. 
Wherever  you  may  go. 

Patricia  Power,  ’50. 
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FOR  THE  LAST  TIME  THE  SENIOR  PLAY 


The  clock  is  ticking,  the  time  is  slipping, 

Our  Senior  year  is  at  its  close; 

Each  hour  that’s  passing  brings  nearer  parting 
From  books  and  games,  from  braids  and  bows. 

While  looking  backward,  and  dreaming  onward, 
We  hear  each  wondering  classmate  say, 

"I’ll  hate  to  leave  it.  I  can’t  believe  it 
Can  be  so  near  to  Graduation  Day!” 

Leora  Gibson,  ’49. 


THE  JUNIOR  CLASS 

School  is  nearly  over — and 

Things  like  books  begin  to  bore  us, 

But  thinking  of  the  coming  year, 

There’s  awakening  coming  for  us. 

We  shall  then  be  seniors  haughty, 

Leaders  of  the  high  school  classes; 

We  shall  be  the  guiding  lights 
Of  the  struggling  lower  masses. 

Toward  the  goal  of  graduation, 

With  hard  work  and  hope  and  fear, 

Every  junior  will  be  striving — 

Nineteen  Fifty  is  the  year. 

Joan  McCauley,  ’50. 


SPRINGTIME 

Along  with  spring  come  many  gifts 
Which  fill  us  all  with  pleasure: 

Green  shrubs,  gay  flowers  and  leafing  trees 
Unfold  in  boundless  measure. 

The  springtime  breeze  brings  to  the  ear 
The  trills  of  happy  birds, 

Which,  in  the  poet’s  ranging  mind, 

Entices  lovely  words. 

Ellen  Millyan,  ’50. 


SILVER  SETTING 

On  a  silver  ‘shore 
Laps  the  silver  sea, 

Its  spun-silver  breakers, 

Tossing  endlessly. 

Sings  the  silver  spume, 

Bathed  by  the  silver  moon, 

Under  the  silver  stars, 

A  wordless  silvery  tune. 

M.  Boudreau,  ’50. 


Hear  Ye!  Hear  Ye! 

Come  one!  Come  all. 

Come  to  the  auditorium 
Though  it’s  not  a  ball. 

It’s  the  senior  play 

And  you’ll  have  a  good  time. 

It’s  a  wonderful  show 
And  worth  every  dime. 

Bring  your  mother  and  father 
And  brother,  too. 

Your  boy  friend,  or  girl  friend 
and  sister  Sue. 

Pay  tribute  to  the  actors, 

Dancers,  and  singers. 

’Cause  all  the  scenes 
Will  be  "hum-dingers.” 

Jane  Foster,  ’50. 


FREEDOM 

Our  land  is  great  and  strong  and  free, 

And  so,  we  pray,  may  she  ever  be. 

We  live  and  worship  as  we  please, 

But  there  are  lands  beyond  the  seas, 

Where  people  live  in  want  and  fear 
Lest  dread  Dictatorship  appear. 

That  leashes  in  its  iron  hand 
All  life  in  the  unfortunate  land. 

Our  land  is  great  and  strong  and  free. 

And  so,  we  pray,  may  others  be! 

John  Josephson,  ’50. 


WINTER 

Where  does  winter  find  you? 

On  slippery  sidewalks 
Doing  your 
twirling  spills? 

Skiing  on  the  mountain, 
sliding  on  the 
frozen  lakes? 

Or  wandering  over 
to  the  fire 
to  warm  yourself? 

Winter  is  coming: 

Where  will  you  be? 

Joan  Kelley,  '51. 
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MY  NEIGHBORS  DOG 

A  little  black  dog  lives  over  the  way, 

And  he  runs,  and  he  barks,  and  loves  to  play. 

But  he  thinks  he  must  guard  the  whole  neighborhood, 
And  he  keeps  close  watch  as  a  guardian  should. 

Whenever  a  stranger  passes  by, 

This  little  black  dog,  with  his  watchful  eye, 

Gives  a  loud  bark,  as  much  as  to  say, 

"What  business  have  you  around  here  today?” 

He  misses  the  children  in  school,  I  think, 

So  he  plays  with  a  cat  that’s  as  black  as  ink. 

But  sometimes  he  gets  a  little  too  rough, 

And  she  arches  her  back  and  gives  him  a  "cuff.” 

« 

When  school  is  over  and  the  children  are  free, 

A  more  pleased  little  doggie  you  never  did  see! 

He  wiggles  his  body  and  wags  his  short  tail 
To  welcome  home  Nancy  and  big  sister  Gail. 

Shirley  Connors,  ’49. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  CHEM  LAB 

'Twas  in  the  chem  lab,  cold  and  dark, 

Where  I  set  out  to  make  my  mark. 

In  Chemistry — the  king  of  science! 

I  thought  all  required  was  self-reliance. 

I  set  the  apparatus  up, 

And  put  some  liquid  in  a  cup. 

This,  then,  was  warmed  by  flame  of  blue. 

By  now,  my  classmates  were  excited,  too. 

I  waited  and  watched  and  heard  someone  say: 

You’ve  done  it,  you’ve  done  it,  you’ve  done  it  today! 

"You  did  what  you  always  said  you’d  do — 

You  boiled  some  water  with  that  flame  of  blue!” 

Josephine  Brogna.  ’50. 


HOME 

H — is  for  the  House  that  shelters  us  all 

From  the  storms  of  summer  and  winter  and  fall; 
O — for  the  Others  we  have  there  to  share 

Our  joys,  our  hopes,  and  the  troubles  we  bear; 

M — is  for  Mother,  the  important  part, 

She  fills  the  tummy  and  warms  the  heart; 

E — the  Earnings  brought  home  by  Dad, 

Without  which  the  other  things  couldn’t  be  had. 

Carol  Mace,  ’51. 


LEAVES 

Dry  leaves  float  down  with  every  gust, 
Because  old  autumn  says  they  must. 

In  the  streets  you’ll  see  them  lying. 

As  a  sign  that  summer’s  dying. 

But  autumn  leaves  are  really  fun 
For  every  age  under  the  sun. 

And  when  the  autumn  days  will  end, 

We  shall  have  lost  a  pleasant  friend. 

Prudy  Napoli.  ’50. 


ABSENT 

We’ll  miss  the  friendly  Fireside  Chat, 

The  jaunty-angled,  old  felt  hat. 

The  Navy  cape,  the  familiar  tie, 

The  kindly  twinkle  in  the  eye. 

We’ll  miss  the  jewel-radiant  smile, 

And  feel  the  loss  a  long,  long  while. 

So  will  the  whole  wide  sorrowing  world, 
Where  flags  at  last  in  peace  are  furled. 

Claire  Beauchamp,  ’50. 


GYPSYING 

By  the  camp-fire  in  the  valley 
A  band  of  gypsies  played. 

The  violins  were  crying,  weak 
As  criminals  betrayed. 

Eyes  flash;  teeth  shine — 

They  take  what  comes. 

No  race  that  ever  ran 

Can  hold  the  setting  sun. 

Michael  Seminatore,  ’49. 


“SMOKY” 

I  have  a  kitten  who  is  gray  and  white. 

He  plays  all  day  and  sleeps  all  night. 

I  call  him  "Smoky” — it  suits  him  fine — 

If  he  were  red,  he’d  be  "Iodine.” 

He  is  three  months  old,  but  what  a  joy! 

The  fun  he  gets  from  his  well-chewed  toy. 

He  uses  his  teeth  and  claws  to  fight 

And  is  all  worn  out  by  the  time  it’s  night. 
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When  I  come  home  from  school  each  day, 

He  is  waiting  for  me  so  he  can  play. 

And  if  I’m  slow  when  he  wants  to  eat, 

He  weaves  himself  between  my  feet. 

He  scolds  and  spits  at  the  grown-up  cat, 

But  he  never  ruffles  her  with  that, 

And  sputters  defiance  to  the  dogs, 

From  a  safe  place  on  the  highest  logs. 

Jean  Gonsalves,  ’30. 


PRAYER 

Each  night  as  I  kneel  down  to  pray, 

I  think  of  the  boys  who  sailed  away. 

I  think  of  your  father,  your  brother,  your  son, 

I  think  of  them  all — I  forget  not  one. 

I  think  of  the  fathers,  earnest  and  strong, 

Who  joined  hands  to  fight  with  the  rest  of  the  throng. 

I  think  of  your  brother,  so  steady  and  true 
Who  sailed  away  in  his  Navy  blue. 

I  think  of  your  son,  so  young  yet  so  brave. 

How  little  he  knew,  how  much  he  gave! 

Each  night  as  I  lie,  quiet,  still, 

My  closing  eyes  with  tear-drops  fill. 

And  just  at  slumber’s  final  call 
I  whisper,  "God  bless  them  all!” 

Joan  Matson,  ’50. 


LITANY  OF  LOVELINESS 

These  things  I  love: 

Tall  trees  and 
Autumn  leaves, 

Waves  rippling  wide, 

The  blue  sky 

And  clouds  that  go  rolling  by. 

The  sun  in  summer 
And  the  scent  of  rose, 

Of  lilac  by  the  farmhouse  door. 

The  dusty  roads 

That  lead  to  far,  blue  hills, 

The  whistle 

Of  the  rushing  train, 

The  winking  lights  of  planes, 

And  the  slow  curves 
Of  sails  that  turn 
To  race  the  wind. 

Mary  Marchant,  ’50. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  DAYS 

"High  school  is  wonderful,”  older  people  say 
In  the  tone  they  reserve  for  children  at  play. 

This  point  of  view  is  definitely  wrong; 

High  school  days  are  no  long,  sweet  song. 

There’s  work  to  be  done  from  morning  till  night, 
No  time  to  consider  days  cloudy  or  bright. 

"Oh,  to  be  in  my  ’teens  again!”  an  expression 
That  surely  doesn’t  refer  to  afternoon  session. 

Or  have  they  grown  too  old  to  remember 
That  all  was  not  golden  about  September? 

Josephine  Brogna,  ’50. 


FRIDAY,  OH  BOY! 

Up  bright  and  early  at  crack  of  dawn 
She  starts  to  school  with  a  song, 

Today  is  Friday  that’s  why  she’s  gay 
As  she  goes  merrily  on  her  way. 

School  is  reached  with  a  minute  to  spare 
First  stop — girls’  room  to  comb  her  hair, 

Job  now  completed,  it’s  nearly  eight  five, 
Arrives  in  homeroom  all  ready  to  strive. 

Takes  out  a  book — homework  to  look  to 
To  be  sure  of  all  of  it  she  did  do. 

Studies  and  recites  throughout  the  day 
Finally,  last  gong — and  she’s  on  her  way. 

She  can  hardly  wait  to  see  her  pals 
Who  are  all  the  rest  of  the  senior  gals, 

Plans  are  now  made — for  the  week-end — 

For  two  days — freedom — no  school  to  attend. 

Audrey  MacFarlane,  ’49. 

YOURSELF  THE  FOOTBALLER 

Your  games  are  rough,  but  lots  of  fun. 

You  feel  so  proud  whenever  you’ve  won. 

The  crowd,  the  cheerleaders,  even  the  band, 
Are  at  every  game  to  lend  a  hand. 

The  games  go  by — one,  two,  three,  four! 

Till  comes  the  time  for  just  one  more! 

Thanksgiving  Day!  Your  head’s  on  fire. 

To  win  this  game’s  your  heart’s  desire. 

Your  band  is  there;  the  opponents’,  too. 

Each  one  is  waiting  for  its  cue. 
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My  folks,  your  folks,  their  folks,  too, 

The  nervous  coach,  nervous  you. 

The  day  is  cold,  the  crowd  is  tense, 

Up  goes  a  roar  beyond  the  fence 

"The  kickoff!”  Your  heart  beats  fast 
The  dreaded  moment  is  here  at  last. 

The  game  is  fun,  but  very  rough. 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  be  tough. 

The  passing  minutes  are  much  too  quick. 

The  score  goes  up,  and"  you  get  sick. 

Then  you  come  up  from  ’way  behind 
A  dreadful  load  is  off  your  mind. 

The  game  is  over,  and  if  you’ve  won, 

The  crowd  begins  to  have  its  fun. 

The  other  team  grieves  about  its  loss, 

While  you’re  trying  not  to  look  the  boss. 

The  game  goes  by,  the  season’s  done, 

The  footballers’  rest  has  just  begun. 

He  rests  for  months  without  a  care, 

Then  comes  the  new  season  of  wear  and  tear, 

New  teams,  new  coach,  new  suits  galore. 
Football  again  will  take  the  floor. 

James  Canada,  ’50. 


WHO’S  WHO  HINTS 

1.  "Quicksilver”  is  he 

2.  A  genuine  "redhead” 

3.  One  of  our  cheerleaders 

4.  Ever  have  sophomore  English? 

5.  High-stepping  majorette 

6.  A  skeleton  in  his  closet 

7.  Quite  an  artist 

8.  The  Yearbook  keeps  her  busy 

9.  Orchestra 

1 0.  Doctor’s  orders. 

11.  Accordionist 

12.  X  =  the  unknown  factor 

13.  Cute  senior  brunette 

1 4.  Football  player 

Give  up?  Turn  to  end  of  Class  Notes. 


Two  morons  were  painting  a  house.  One  was  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  ladder,  working  on  the  second  story  windows. 
The  other  came  up  the  ladder  and  called  up,  "Are  you 
hanging  on  to  the  paint-brush  very  Rightly?” 

His  pal  answered,  "Yes,  why?” 

Said  the  other,  "I’m  taking  the  ladder.  I  need  it  on 
the  other  side.” 
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REFLECTIONS 


DO  SCHOOL  DANCES  NEED  TO  BE 
IMPROVED— IF  SO,  HOW? 

1.  "I  don’t  think  they  need  to  be  improved  at  all,” 
remarked  Anthony  Buoanno,  ’51. 

2.  "I  haven’t  gone  to  one  this  year,  but  the  one  I 
went  to  last  year  was  terrible.  The  girls  had  to  ask  the 
boys  to  dance,”  lamented  Edna  Malone,  ’51. 

3.  Mary  Giglio  sternly  reprimanded  both  sexes  by 
saying,  "The  boys  should  dance  or  not  go  at  all,  and  the 
girls  shouldn’t  act  so  silly.”  ’51. 

4.  "The  dance  and  music  itself  is  good,  but  the 
boys  are  all  wrong,”  complained  Rhea  Hennelly.  "When 
they  go  to  dances  they’re  lucky  if  they  dance  two  or 
three  times;  and  they  call  it  a  good  evening  if  they 
dance  at  all.”  ’50. 

5.  Pauline  Bergeron  gave  this  helpful  advice — "The 
boys  should  ask  the  girls  to  dance,  whether  the  other 
fellows  kid  him  or  not.  The  girls  shouldn’t  act  so  silly, 
either.”  ’49. 

(Ed.  Note:  Girls,  are  we  as  bad  as  all  that! ) 

6.  "In  order  to  attract  more  boys,  exchange  three  or 
four  fellows  for  band  leading  contests  with  the  orchestra 
that  is  present,  providing  a  prize  for  the  winner.  „  This 
will  also  attract  more  attention  and  enjoyment  for  all.” 
Don  Spicer,  ’49. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  OPINION  OF  BOYS  AND 
GIRLS  EATING  TOGETHER  AT  LUNCH? 

1.  "It  might  help  get  the  fellows  and  girls  better 
acquainted.  Good  idea — but  not  for  bashful  girls,  like 
me.”  Helen  Mulrenan,  ’49. 

2.  "Super  idea!  I  hope  the  boys  think  so,  too,” 
coyly  remarked  Beverly  Bixby,  ’50. 

3.  "I’m  all  for  it,”  replied  Frances  Smyth.  "It 
might  create  a  little  more  fellowship  between  the  boys 
and  girls.”  ’49. 

4.  Marilyn  Reirdan  quickly  replied,  "Conversation 
would  be  sooo  much  more  interesting.”  ’50. 

5.  "I  think  it’s  a  wonderful  idea.  It’s  the  only 
time  we  really  see  each  other  during  the  day — especially 
when  you’re  in  an  all  girls’  class!”  Jean  Seminatore, 

’49. 

(Ed.  Note:  Why  Jean,  how  lonely  you  sound!) 

6.  "Boys  and  girls  would  not  be  quite  so  shy  and 
that  would  be  a  help,”  spoke  that  bashful  little  lass, 
Evelyn  Martin,  ’50. 

7.  "It’s  a  swell  idea.  It  would  give  a  boy  a  chance 
to  ask  a  girl  for  a  date  without  the  whole  school  know¬ 


ing  about  it.  It  would  also  relieve  the  tension  that  is 
present  between  boys  and  girls.”  Joe  McDonough,  ’49. 

8.  "The  only  trouble  is  that  I  would  have  to  brush 
up  on  my  etiquette,”  confessed  James  Leavitt  with  a  wry 
smile.  ’50. 

9.  "It  would  be  loads  of  fun.  Of  course  some 
might  not  digest  their  food  the  way  they  should — but 
just  think — no  more  dull  conversations!”  exclaimed  Flor¬ 
ence  Salvati  with  a  starry  look  in  her  eyes.  ’49- 

10.  "If  we  had  lunch  together  we  would  spend  all 
the  time  talking  instead  of  eating,”  said  Robert  Claffin 
as  he  glanced  wistfully  at  his  lunch.  ’50. 


WHY  DO  GIRLS  PREFER  ATHLETES? 

1.  On  asking  Florence  Romano  this  question,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  deep  sigh,  a  rolling  of  eyes,  and  an  "Ohhhh! 
They’re  soooo  manly.”  ’49- 

2.  Lorraine  Lawn  says,  "Def-in-ite-ly.”  I  wonder 
why  all  the  girls’  eyes  light  up  when  asked  this  ques¬ 
tion.  ’49. 

3.  Shirley  Erwin — "Anything  suits  me,  but  I’d 
rather  take  brawn  than  brains.”  ’49. 

(Ed.  Note:  How  would  a  combination  suit  you?) 

4.  Elizabeth  O’Neil — "They’re  dynamic  and  over¬ 
whelming.”  ’49. 

5.  Phyllis  O’Doherty — "I  don’t.  I  take  what  I  get 
and  like  him.”  ’49. 

6.  Connie  Depper — "As  the  girls  used  to  say  to 

Frankie,  'You  send  me!’”  ’49- 

7.  Rita  Vallance — "There’s  another  type?”  ’50. 

8.  Betty  Edge — "Why,  just  look  at  the  boy(s)  on 
the  track  team.”  ’49. 


WHAT  TYPE  OF  ASSEMBLY  WOULD  YOU 
LIKE  TO  HAVE  IN  THE  FUTURE? 

"We  have  lots  of  'hidden’  talent  right  here  in  Woburn 
High  that  should  be  brought  into  the  limelight,”  replied 
Jean  Doucette.  "Piano  playing,  singing  in  which  the 
whole  student  body  can  participate,  skits,  and — oh,  there 
are  lots  of  ways  in  which  the  students  can  present  their 
own  assemblies.  Besides,  it’s  so  much  more  interesting 
to  have  programs  put  on  by  the  students  themselves.”  ’49 
Musically  inclined  Genevieve  Crovo  would  like  "Mu¬ 
sical  programs  or  lectures  on  travel — perhaps  with  mov¬ 
ies  or  colorful  slides  to  enliven  them.  It  would  be  edu¬ 
cational,  as  well  as  interesting  for  all  of  us.”  ’49- 
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"Comedy  is  my  preference,”  stated  John  McGilvary. 
"I  think  that  something  besides  lectures,  speeches,  and 
the  usual  educational  film  would  be  appreciated  by  all.” 
’50. 

Evie  O’Neill  thoughtfully  answered,  "Something  on 
the  idea  of  an  Arthur  Godfrey  show  would  be  different 
and  refreshing.  It  would  be  entirely  sponsored  by  the 
students,  with  talent  scouts,  judges,  and  good  talent.”  .’49. 

An  analysis  of  a  poll  of  one  hundred  pupils  selected 
at  random  indicated  that  the  Woburn  High  students 
preferred  assemblies  in  the  following  order: 

1.  Student-participation  assemblies 

2.  Musical  programs 

3.  Comedy 

4.  Motion  pictures 

5.  Lectures 


THE  TEN  BEST  MOTION  PICTURES  OF  THE 
YEAR,  as  selected  by  the  Woburn  High  students  in  a 
poll  of  nearly  one  hundred  pupils,  were  chosen  in  the 
following  order: 

1.  "Johnny  Belinda” — by  an  overwhelming  majority 

2.  "Luxury  Liner” 

3.  "Snake  Pit” 

4.  "Every  Girl  Should  Be  Married” 

5.  "Apartment  for  Peggy” 

6.  "When  My  Baby  Smiles  At  Me” 

7.  "A  Date  With  Judy” 

8.  "Sorry,  Wrong  Number” 

9.  "T-Men” 

10.  "The  Three  Musketeers” 


SONGS 

* 

Oh,  But  It  Happens  . All  A’s 

It’s  A  Most  Unusual  Day . No  extra  sessions 

OOh!  What’ll  I  Do?  .  Repord  card 

Should  I?  .  Bring  the  report  card  home 


Two  little  morons  were  having  trouble.  One  was 
trying  to  drive  a  nail  into  a  wall  head  first.  He  said  to 
his  buddy,  "They  made  this  nail  backward.  It  won’t 
go  into  the  wall.” 

"You’re  the  one  that’s  backward,”  replied  the  other. 
"That  nail’s  supposed  to  go  in  the  opposite  wall.” 


SONGS 

Heartbreaker 

(My  Report  Card) 

Always 

(C  in  English) 

Jealousy 

(He  got  a  red  card,  mine  was  blue.) 
Till  We  Meet  Again 

(At  the  3:10  Club) 

Underneath  the  Arches 

(Where  my  brains  are) 

I’ll  Be  Seeing  You 

(In  extra  session  room) 

That  Certain  Party 

(Why  my  home  work  isn't  done) 
How  Soon? 

(Till  the  Blue  Cards  are  sent  out) 
When  You  Were  Sweet  Sixteen 
(Unforgettable) 

I  Remember  Mama 

(The  day  I  was  expelled) 
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A  TALK  WITH  TERRY 

Lorraine  Whittemore  and  Mary  Coccoluto 

We  were  only  too  eager  to  accept  the  invitation  from 
the  management  of  Loews  State  and  Orpheum 
Theaters.  The  letter  invited  us  to  interview  Miss  Terry 
Moore,  star  of  the  Columbia  picture  "The  Return  of 
October,”  at  the  State  Theater  on  December  14. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  theater,  we  were  ushered 
backstage  where  everything  had  been  arranged  for  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  expected  high  school  editors.  A 
beautiful  backdrop  provided  the  setting  for  the  "coke 
bar”  with  its  potato  chips  and  pretzels.  Soon  many  other 
eager  interviewers  arrived  from  schools  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles  of  Boston.  We  were  able  to  gain  many 
helpful  hints  from  these  editors  as  we  chatted  about  our 
respective  publications. 

At  about  7:30  Terry  arrived.  All  eyes  were  upon 
her  when  she  entered  with  her  mother:  She  was  wear¬ 
ing  a  deep  red,  off-the-shoulder,  velvet  evening  gown 
with  white  flowers  in  her  hair  and  on  the  dress. 

As  soon  as  she  was  introduced  by  Vern  Williams  of 
WNAC,  the  questions  began,  and  from  the  answers  we 
gained  this  information. 

Terry  was  born  in  Los  Angeles  nineteen  years  ago 
and  has  lived  in  Glendale,  California,  all  her  life.  When 
she  was  eleven  years  old,  a  neighbor  sent  her  picture, 
unknown  to  Terry,  to  a  movie  studio  which  was  test¬ 
ing  children  for  a  part.  Terry  was  very  surprised  when 
she  was  called  to  be  tested  and  even  more  thrilled  when 
she  was  awarded  the  part.  She  has  always  wanted  to  be 
an  actress  since  she  was  old  enough  to  know  what  the 
word  meant;  but  since  she  had  braces  on  her  teeth  at  that 
time,  when  her  part  was  finished,  she  began  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  radio.  She  has  been  on  numerous  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  among  them  "Date  With  Judy,”  in  which  she 
played  the  part  of  Judy’s  girl  friend,  Mitzie. 

In  Glendale  High  School  Terry  got  her  only  dramatic 
training  from  the  course  offered  there.  While  in  school 
she  was  a  cheerleader,  editor  of  the  gossip  and  movie 
column  in  the  school  paper,  and  had  the  leading  part 
in  the  senior  play. 

She  is  now  a  sophomore  at  U.  C.  L.  A.,  majoring  in 
psychology.  When  she  is  making  a  picture,  a  tutor 
teaches  on  the  set;  but,  even  so,  it  is  necessary  for  her 
to  go  to  school  when  others  are  on  vacation  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  class. 

Even  though  this  is  her  first  starring  role,  it  is  by  no 
means  Terry’s  first  picture,  as  she  has  played  bit  parts 
for  many  years.  She  believes  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
that  she  was  chosen  for  this  part  is  that  in  the  past  year 
she  has  posed  for  twenty-two  magazine  covers,  which  is 
a  record;  because  of  this  fact,  casting  directors  were 
familiar  with  her  face. 

When  making  "The  Return  of  October,”  Terry  had  to 
get  up  at  five  o’clock  in  order  to  get  to  the  studio  at  six. 
At  that  time  she  usually  worked  until  six  or  seven  at 
night.  She  was  generally  too  tired  to  do  anything  but 
eat,  learn  her  next  day’s  lines,  and  crawl  into  bed.  She 
told  us  that  in  making  a  technicolor  picture  one  has  to 
work  under  more  and  much  brighter,  hotter  lights  than 


Terry  Moore,  a  teen-age  actress 

for  black  and  white  pictures.  In  technicolor  one  wears 
a  very  light  makeup  with  very  little  lipstick,  as  every¬ 
thing  has  a  tendency  to  appear  red  in  this  type  of  pho¬ 
tography.  At  present,  another  dramatic  comedy  is  be¬ 
ing  written  for  her  by  Collier  Young. 

Terry’s  real  name  is  Helen  Koford.  Her  last  name 
had  to  be  changed  because  of  its  resemblance  to  Glenn 
Ford  s,  the  co-star.  Terry  is  the  name  of  the  girl  she 
plays  in  the  picture. 

Terry  is  nineteen  years  old,  five  feet  two  inches  tall, 
one  hundred  and  five  pounds.  She  has  blond  hair  and 
blue  eyes  and  possesses  a  hearty  laugh  which  she  uses 
often. 

She  calls  Glenn  Ford  her  "dream  man.”  She  has 
dated  Lon  McAllister,  and  at  the  present  is  dating  twenty- 
one-year  old  Jerome  Courtland.  However,  she  says  she 
does  not  believe  in  going  steady  at  a  young  age  or  in 
marrying  early.  Her  favorite  sports  are  tennis,  horse¬ 
back  riding,  and  swimming.  She  likes  all  music,  es¬ 
pecially  the  rhumba,  but  she  does  not  play  an  instrument 
herself.  Her  favorite  actresses  are  Dorothy  McGuire 
and  Ingrid  Bergman.  Her  favorite  actor?  Glenn 
Ford,  of  course. 

Oh,  but  it  was  getting  late  and  Terry  had  a  stage  ap¬ 
pearance  to  make.  So,  we,  all  holding  cokes  in  a  toast, 
were  placed  around  the  back  of  Terry  who  was  seated 
on  the  Coke  Bar  and  then  the  lights  began  to  flash  as 
we  had  our  picture  taken. 

Then,  it  was  over.  It  all  seemed  like  only  a  dream — 
not  real  at  all.  As  we  left  the  theater  and  the  exciting 
stories  of  movie-making,  our  only  regret  was  that  every 
one  of  you  couldn’t  have  been  there,  too. 
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Hi!  Reflector  readers.  This  is  your  Exchange  Editor 
bringing  you  some  news  from  other  schools. 

This  year  the  Exchange  Department  has  received 
school  publications  from  the  following  schools  and  col¬ 
leges: 

The  Hughes  Gargoyle,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

The  Leolette,  Leola,  Pennsylvania 

The  Bates  Student,  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine 

University  News,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

The  Star,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 

The  Western  Graphic,  Denver,  Colorado 

The  National  Echo 

Black  and  Red  Neivs,  Winchester,  Massachusetts 

Here  is  a  truism  from  our  next  door  neighbor,  Win¬ 
chester  High  School.  They  seem  to  have  the  right  idea. 
H  is  for  the  hours  I  spend  on  you. 

O  is  only  because  you’re  overdue. 

M  is  for  the  misery  you  cause  me. 

E  is  for  the  errors  none  too  few. 

W  is  for  the  week-ends  you  spoil. 

O  is  for  the  outrage  I  subdue. 

R  is  for  review  through  which  I  toil. 

K  is  for  the  knowledge  I  pursue. 

Put  them  all  together  they  spell  home  work, 

Something  we’re  all  forced  to  do. 

The  Leolette  from  Leola,  Pennsylvania,  carries  an 
article  from  which  we  all  could  profit  from. 

A  LESSON  IN  MANNERS 
One  thing  that  greatly  annoyed  Dr.  Leopold  Stokowski 
was  the  disturbance  made  by  people  coming  late  to  the 
concert  hall  or  leaving  before  the  last  number  was  com¬ 
pleted. 

He  and  his  players  decided  to  teach  the  audience  a 
lesson.  They  took  this  plan.  When  it  was  time  for 
the  concert  to  start,  several  aides  came  upon  the  stage 
and  in  a  leisurely  manner  set  up  some  music  stands. 
Half  an  hour  later  several  musicians  strolled  in  with 
their  instruments  and  began  to  play  the  opening  selec¬ 
tion.  The  other  players  came  on  the  stage  laughing 
and  talking.  Finally  the  full  orchestra  was  assembled 
but  the  director  was  late  in  appearing. 

Finally  the  director  appeared,  and  the  concert  was  a 


grand  one  until  it  reached  the  final  number.  The  mu¬ 
sicians  one  after  another  stopped  playing,  and  with 
their  instruments  in  their  hands  strolled  off  the  stage, 
leaving  Stokowski  to  end  the  number  alone.  At  the 
next  concert  there  were  no  late  comers. 

From  The  Hughes  Gargoyle  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
comes  an  article  which  I  should  like  to  quote  because 
of  its  appropriateness. 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

"Looking  ahead”  is  exactly  what  seniors  must  do. 
They  probably  are  looking  forward  to  the  Senior  Prom, 
Graduation  Day,  and  to  summers  when  they  will  join 
another  throng  of  people  who  live  in  another  world. 

Graduation  Day  is  the  time  when  tears  of  sorrow  and 
tears  of  happiness  meet.  The  tears  of  sorrow  are  for 
all  the  good  times  the  graduates  had  at  their  Alma 
Mater,  but  the  realization  that  they  have  accomplished  a 
goal — a  diploma — brings  the  tears  of  happiness.  To¬ 
gether  they  make  it  a  most  wonderful  memory. 

Best  friends,  and  worst  enemies,  part  in  June,  each  in¬ 
dividual  to  go  his  own  way.  Some  begin  work,  some 
continue  their  education,  and  some  will  enter  the  Insti¬ 
tution  of  marriage. 

Even  the  lower  classmen  must  look  ahead,  for  some 
time,  when  they  have  reached  the  top  of  the  ladder,  their 
day  will  come,  too. 

The  National  Echo  carried  an  editorial  which  might 
be  well  to  take  to  heart  as  there  is  so  much  hatred  in  the 
world  today. 

WHY  DO  PEOPLE  HATE? 

A  statement  heard  very  commonly  with  teen-agers  to¬ 
day  is  "I  hate  so  and  so.”  Do  people  really  hate?  I 
think  it  is  just  a  question  of  having  likes  and  dislikes. 
You  don’t  really  hate  someone.  One  day  you  can  like 
a  person  a 'lot  and  the  next  day  you  might  have  an  argu¬ 
ment  with  the  same  person  and  you’ll  say  how  much  you 
hate  him.  A  few  days  later  it  usually  wears  off.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  you  heard  many  people  saying  how  much 
they  hated  the  German  and  Japanese  people.  They 
blamed  them  for  starting  the  war  while  it  really  wasn’t 
their  fault.  When  people  get  together,  they  usually 
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start  talking  about  someone.  If  they  despise  the  cer¬ 
tain  person  about  whom  they  are  talking  they  say  they 
hate  him.  People  in  the  world  today  are,  in  plain  words, 
jealous  of  the  next.  They  try  and  do  the  next  person 
just  one  better  than  they  treated  them.  When  people 
are  involved  in  wars  and  crimes,  they  will  naturally 
say  they  hate  the  person  involved.  So,  jealousies  and 
wars  are  the  main  reasons  people  say  they  hate. 


BIT  OF  HUMOR 
WRONG  STUDENT 

While  visiting  a  country  school,  the  inspector  for  the 
board  of  education  became  provoked  at  the  noise  the  un¬ 
ruly  students  were  making  in  the  next  room.  Angrily 
he  opened  the  door  and  grabbed  one  of  the  taller  boys 
who  seemed  to  be  doing  the  most  talking.  He  dragged 
the  boy  to  the  next  room  and  stood  him  in  a  corner. 


A  few  minutes  later  a  small  boy  stuck  his  head  in  the 
door  and  said,  "Please,  sir,  may  we  have  our  teacher 
back?” 

A  THOUGHT  TO  REMEMBER 

"OUR  CLASS” 

Few  will  gain  honors, 

Few  will  gain  fame 
But  you  can  be  happy, 

O,  yes,  all  the  same. 

Here  is  the  recipe, 

It’s  as  easy  as  pie, 

Just  think  about  others 
And  forget  about  "I.” 


I  wish  to 
publications. 


thank  these  schools  for  sending  in  their 

Audrey  macfarlane, 

Exchange  Editor. 
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ACTIVITIES 


YEAR  BOOK 

This  year  a  capable  staff  was  again  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  the  preparation  of  the  Year  Book  of  the  sen¬ 
ior  class.  Again  this  year  the  group  is  under  tfffi  direc¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Margaret  Burke.  All  seniors  are  eagerly 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  their  effort,  since  from  the  in¬ 
formation  available,  it  promises  to  be  the  best  issue  yet. 
The  staff  is  headed  by 

Mary  Triantafilou  .  Editor-in-Chief 

Angelo  Koniares  .  Assistant  Editor 

Tony  Mentas . Business  Manager 


ARMISTICE  DAY  PROGRAM 

Each  year,  as  is  our  custom,  we  commemorated  with 
a  very  appropriate  program  the  anniversary  of  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  in  World  War  I  and  of  the  signing  of 
the  Armistice  (November  11,  1918).  Some  of  the 
students  participated  in  the  program  with  musical  se¬ 
lections  and  speech  recitations.  The  orchestra  also 
played.  The  speakers  at  the  assembly  were  three  vet¬ 
erans  of  World  War  II. 


CHEERLEADERS 

The  cheerleaders  in  their  snappy  uniforms  did  a  good 
job  this  year  at  the  football  games.  Their  hard  work 
was  very  much  appreciated  and  it  certainly  showed  up  in 
the  way  they  cheered  at  the  games. 

They  held  a  football  rally  in  the  auditorium  in 
which  everyone  had  a  chance  to  see  the  girls  in  action. 
Mimeographed  sheets  with  the  cheers  written  on  them 
were  given  out  at  the  rally.  This  gave  us  all  a  chance 
to  learn  some  of  the  cheers  with  which  we  were  un¬ 
familiar.  Many  thanks  to  our  cheerleaders  who  did 
such  a  splendid  job  this  year. 


ORCHESTRA 

The  Senior  High  School  Orchestra  has  been  working 
overtime  this  year  especially  the  week  before  Christmas. 
For  three  successive  days  they  visited  the  grammar 
schools  of  the  city.  With  the  help  of  some  of  the  other 
students,  an  excellent  program  was  put  on.  Now  they 
are  working  hard  on  the  music  for  the  Operetta  and  the 
Senior  Play.  Meanwhile  the  group  will  be  giving  sev¬ 
eral  programs  at  some  of  the  different  clubs  in  Woburn. 


REFLECTOR 

This  year  the  Reflector  has  tried  to  publish  a  banner 
issue.  The  very  efficient  staff  members  put  their  heads 
together  to  get  new  ideas  to  make  your  magazine  more 
interesting  to  you. 

Banners  with  Woburn  written  on  them  in  black  and 
orange  were  sold  by  the  staff.  It  was  planned  to  have 
them  sold  at  the  Thanksgiving  football  game  but  they 
were  met  with  so  enthusiastically  before  the  game  that 
there  were  none  left  to  sell.  The  profit  gained  was 
used  to  defray  some  of  the  expenses  associated  with  this 
publication. 

For  the  first  time  a  diagram  of  the  Woburn- Winches¬ 
ter  football  game  is  published.  This  unique  scheme  was 
devised  by  James  Murray  and  Donald  Pearson. 

Our  many  thanks  to  all  those  who  cooperated  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  publication  a  success. 


On  January  12,  1949,  Mr.  Walker,  Nancy  Reynolds, 
Josephine  Shelzi,  Lorraine  Whittemore,  Frank  Horton, 
and  Donald  Pearson  held  a  round-table  discussion  at  the 
Woburn  Mother’s  Club.  The  subject  for  discussion 
was  President  Truman’s  plan  for  National  Health  In¬ 
surance. 


VICTORY  RALLY 

On  Thanksgiving  Eve,  November  24,  1948,  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Council  sponsored  a  dance  to  raise  funds  with 
which  to  provide  entertainment  for  the  high  school  as¬ 
semblies.  It  was  most  enthusiastically  attended  by  our 
classmates  and  friends  from  neighboring  towns. 

The  music  was  furnished  by  William  Callahan  and 
his  orchestra. 

Many  thanks  to  the  Student  Council. 


SENIOR  DANCE 

The  Senior  Dance  was  held  this  year  on  December 
10,  1948.  The  gaily  decorated  auditorium  gave  a  joy¬ 
ful  atmosphere  to  the  dance.  Leora  Gibson,  wearing 
an  evening  gown  of  pink  jersey,  was  chosen  Queen.  An 
agent  from  Vantine’s  Studio  took  pictures  of  the  dance. 

All  who  attended  voted  it  a  great  social  success. 
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BOSTON  HERALD  SPELLING  BEE 

The  preliminary  contests  for  the  Spelling  Bee  were 
held  in  the  homerooms  on  January  14th.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Wednesday  the  winners  competed  for  their  class 
championship.  Marion  Scott  is  the  senior  representa¬ 
tive,  James  Reilly,  the  junior  representative,  and  Loretta 
Figucia,  the  sophomore  representative.  We  will  surely 
be  well  represented  at  Faneuil  Hall. 

The  following  are  the  homeroom  winners: 

Grade  12 

Room  8  Jean  Wells 

10  Lorraine  Lawn 

14  Robert  Olson 

15  John  Haley 

1 8  Marion  Scott 

20  Nancy  Reynolds 

22  Marilyn  Johnson 

Grade  1 1 

Room  2  Betty  Hamilton 
4  Lennart  Swanson 
6  James  Reilly 
12  Joanne  Deehan 

19  James  Leavitt 

2 1  Jean  Whitcomb 

23  Alfred  Clancy 

Grade  10 

Room  9  Shirley  Breen 

16  Loretta  Figucia 

17  Athene  Gianacopolis 

24  Francis  Masse 

27  Austin  Nickerson 

28  Virginia  Prado 

29  John  Seminatore 
51  Howard  Wilder 


STUDENT  COUNCIL 

This  year  the  Student  Council  has  undertaken  more 
activities  than  ever  before. 

On  Thanksgiving  Eve  it  sponsored  a  dance  which  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  who  attended.  For  a  school 
assembly  the  Council  secured  Mr.  Harvey  Davies  who 
presented  his  musical  comedy  entitled  "Don’t  Let  the 
Music  Fool  You.”  In  December,  the  Student  Council 
officers,  Jane  Sharp,  Nancy  Reynolds,  and  Fred  Hill,  at¬ 
tended  the  Eastern  Massachusetts  Division  of  Student 
Councils  convention  held  at  Brighton  High  School  along 
with  Pearl  Ray,  John  Lisacki,  and  Mr.  Blake,  faculty  ad¬ 
viser.  They  received  many  helpful  ideas,  some  of  which 
they  intend  to  put  into  effect  in  our  own  school. 

The  Council  plans  to  award  a  "school  spirit”  banner 
again  this  year.  A  list  of  articles  such  as  participation 
in  sports  and  other  school  activities  will  govern  the 
choosing  of  the  winning  homeroom. 

Assemblies  will  be  presented  each  month. 

Dues  are  ten  cents,  paid  monthly. 


PRIZE  SPEAKING  CONTEST 

The  final  tryouts  for  the  annual  Prize  Speaking  Con¬ 
test  have  not  taken  place  yet,  but  the  preliminary  try¬ 
outs,  held  on  January  28,  showed  many  energetic  stu¬ 
dents  competing  for  the  first  prize  of  $5.00  or  the  second 
prize  of  $2.50.  The  final  winners  will  be  announced 
at  a  future  date. 

The  following  are  the  semi -finalists:  Jane  Sharp,  Nan¬ 
cy  Reynolds,  Barbara  Plunkett,  Helen  Mulrenan,  Bar¬ 
bara  Johnson,  Joan  Gordon,  Athene  Gianacopolis,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Edge,  Florence  Doherty,  Genevieve  Crovo,  Robert 
Buote,  Alfred  Clancy,  Paul  Gonsalves,  Daniel  Joyce, 
Charles  McLatchy,  Edward  Morris,  William  Ray,  Guy 
Rotondo,  Wilfred  Slack,  and  Henry  Zanello. 


FRENCH  CLUB 

The  French  Club  was  organized  again  this  year  by 
Miss  Catherine  Burke. 

They  have  undertaken  the  adoption  of  a  French  war 
orphan.  Each  month  packages  are  sent  containing  food, 
clothes,  sweets,  and  toys. 

Dues  are  twenty-five  cents  a  month. 

The  officers  are  the  following: 

President . Shirley  Masse 

Vice-President . Elizabeth  O’Neil 

Secretary . Josephine  Shelzi 

Treasurer . Tony  Mentas 

Junior  Representative . Jean  Whitcomb 


CAMERON  BECK 

Cameron  Beck  came  to  us  this  year  to  speak  about  the 
careers  of  young  people  when  they  finish  high  school. 
He  also  told  of  some  of  his  experiences  with  students  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  a  very  profitable  as¬ 
sembly,  and  one  that  required  considerable  thought. 


“I  SPEAK  FOR  DEMOCRACY’’ 

This  year  many  of  the  students  entered  an  essay  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  the  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
and  the  Radio  Manufacturers  Association,  and  endorsed 
by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  The  contest 
was  open  to  all  Junior  and  Senior  students  and  is  local, 
state,  and  national  in  scope.  The  subject  of  the  essay 
was  "I  Speak  for  Democracy.”  The  purpose  of  this 
contest  was  to  give  the  youth  of  America  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  express  an  appreciation  for  our  American  Way 
of  Life  and  to  instill  in  the  minds  of  others  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  democracy  working  for  leadership  in  world  af¬ 
fairs. 

Mr.  Walker,  Miss  Soles,  and  Mr.  Connolly  judged 
the  papers  of  the  Juniors  and  Seniors,  and  chose  ten  out 
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of  the  many  competing.  They  were:  Carolyn  Hyld- 
berg,  Constance  Depper,  Mary  Coccoluto,  Jean  Hadley, 
Mary  Triantifilou,  Helen  Mulrenan,  Elizabeth  Edge, 
Lorraine  Whittemore,  Tucker  Lawerence  and  Alfred 
Clancey. 

These  papers  were  read  by  the  contestants  before 
Kendall  Johnson,  Dinny  Whitmarsh,  and  Bump  Had¬ 
ley,  who  chose  Helen  Mulrenan,  Mary  Triantifilou,  and 
Jean  Hadley  as  the  winners.  The  ten  contestants  later 
appeared  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Woburn  Rotary  Club. 
As  a  prize  Helen  received  a  radio-phonograph  combina¬ 
tion;  Mary,  a  phonograph;  and  Jean,  a  portable  radio. 


Winners  of  "I  Speak  For  Democracy”  Contest 
(Left  to  right)  :  Mary  Triantafilou,  Helen  Mulrenan,  Jean 
Hadley. 
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Ruth  E.  Airey — Married. 

Paul  H.  Anderson — With  a  Florist  in  Conn. 

Ruth  V.  Anderson — First  National  Bank,  Boston. 

Gielda  A.  Autenzio — Old  Corner  Book,  Boston. 

Winona  Baird — Secretary,  Personal  Finance  Co.,  Wo¬ 
burn. 

Eva  M.  Balestrieri — Wilson  School. 

John  Barbas — East  Coast  Aero.  Tech. 

Janet  Bedley — Newbury’s  office,  Woburn;  married  to 
Reed  Allen. 

Judith  P.  Bemis — University  of  Michigan. 

Rita  C.  Benullo — Auto  Owners  Finance  Co.,  Inc. 

Stanley  I.  Blackburn — Navy. 

Jeannette  Blue — A  typist  at  the  Tudor  Press. 

Albert  N.  Borgeson — Navy. 

Bette  L.  Boudreau — Secretary,  Eastern  Periodicals  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Boston. 

Leonora  L.  Brogna — Mimeograph  department  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  Boston. 

Dana  C.  Brown — New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Donald  C.  Brown — Harvard. 

Dorothy  B.  Burnett — Married. 

Alhamene  Caros — Fay  Secretarial  School. 

Marie  J.  Caplis — Married. 

Eugene  J.  Carpenter — Jordan’s,  Boston. 

Mary  J.  Carroll — Dorothy  Muriel’s,  Winchester. 

Cecelia  M.  Cennerazzo — John  Hancock  Life  Ins.  Co. 
Eleanor  F.  Chester — X-Lent  Donut  Shop,  Woburn. 
Marie  E.  Christensen — Colby  College,  Waterville,  Maine. 
Anne  Cicchetto — N.  E.  Tire  Ins.  Rating  Association. 
Madeline  Coccoluto — Chandler  Business  School,  Boston. 
Eileen  M.  Conboy — B.  &  G.  Corset  Co.,  Woburn. 
Barbara  J.  Connors — Lowell  State  Teacher’s  College. 
John  F.  Connors — Crescent  Oil  Co. 

Jeanne  A.  Cooke — First  National  Bank,  Boston. 

Better  R.  Cooper — New  England  Tire  Ins.  Rating  As¬ 
sociation 

Mary  E.  Crampton — Friend’s  Bakery,  Woburn. 

Ruth  E.  Craven — B.  &  G.  Corset  Co.,  Woburn. 

Gladys  M.  Crawford — John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Boston. 

John  R.  Cullen — Marines. 

Patricia  A.  Danforth — Boston  University. 

Ethel  M.  Davidson — Salem  Hospital  School  for  Nurses. 
Frances  E.  Day — Office  work,  Stoneham  Laundry. 

John  N.  Deane — Northeastern  University. 

Jean  A.  DeMonico — Married. 


June  Depper— Boston  School  of  Dental  Nursing. 

Rose  M.  De  Salvo — Seamstress,  I.  J.  Newman,  Woburn. 
Viola  De  Salvo — Seamstress,  I.  J.  Newman,  Woburn. 
Jennie  Di  Mambro — Medford  Laundry. 

Edward  F.  Doherty — First  National  Store,  Woburn. 
Edward  Doherty — Ellis  Construction  Co. 

Elizabeth  Doherty — New  England  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
Louise  Doherty — John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Dorothy  Downey — Teaching  dancing  with  Costello  & 
Foley. 

Robert  Doyle — First  National  Store,  Winchester. 
Marjorie  Duran — Columbia  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 
Marjorie  Duvall — MacMurray  College  for  Women,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Ill. 

Walter  Eklund — Army  Air  Corps. 

Donald  Erlandson — Contractor  with  Gustave  Josephson, 
Winchester. 

Donald  Eberburg — North  Eastern. 

Elizabeth  Fallon — Fay  Secretarial  School. 

Helena  Farpelha — Chandler’s  Business  School. 

Robert  Ferullo — Army  Air  Force;  stationed  at  San  A.n- 
tonio,  Texas. 

Marilyn  Fisher — Secretarial  work,  Consolidated  Chemical 
Co.,  Inc. 

Charles  Foley — New  England  Tree  Co. 

Claire  Foley — Brigham’s,  Winchester. 

Mary  Foster — North  Eastern. 

George  Foster — Palagi  Bros.  Co.,  Woburn. 

Robert  Garvey — Dean  Academy. 

Estelle  Gauvreau — Florida. 

Mary  G.  Gichum — Wilson  Laboratory  Technician 
School. 

Lawrence  Gilgun — Carpenter  with  Charles  Smith. 
Robert  Gordon — McDonough’s  Market,  Stoneham. 

Joan  Gosnell — John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Dorothy  Govostes — Chandler’s  Boston. 

John  Grimes — Woburn  Wholesale  Fruit  and  Produce. 
Dorothy  Hammond — The  Employers’  Liability  Assurance 
Corporation. 

Leo  Harkins — Arnold  Fisher’s,  Woburn. 

Claire  Harrington— Office  work,  H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons. 
John  Harvey — Springfield  Commercial  Body  &  Co., 
Cambridge. 

William  Heimlick — Boston  University. 

Marjorie  Hill — Winchester  Day  School. 
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David  Hodges — Walter  H.  Wilcox  Insurance  Co.,  Wo¬ 
burn. 

William  Holland — Boston  College. 

Elizabeth  Hume — Firestone  Storage  Co.,  Melrose. 
Margaret  Innis — Great  American  Indemnity  Co. 

Robert  Jaquith — Governor  Dummer  Academy,  South 
Byfield,  Mass. 

Beverly  Jenkins — John  Hancock  Insurance  Co.,  Boston. 
Julia  Jensen — First  National  Bank,  Boston. 

Sarah  Jensen — John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Harold  Johnson — Navy. 

Anita  Kendrick — State  House. 

Elizabeth  Keyes — Metropolitan  Casualty  Ins.  Co.,  Boston. 
Mary  King — Loyalty  Group  Ins.  Co. 

Shirley  Ki nosky — Malden  Business  School. 

Francis  Kohler — Adams  and  Saper,  Vaudeville  Agency, 
Boston. 

Celia  Lafayette — National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston. 

Marie  Larivee — Secretary,  Hotel  Bellevue. 

Henry  Larson — With  his  father  in  the  contracting  busi¬ 
ness. 

James  Leanos — Post-graduate,  Woburn  Senior  High 
School. 

Loretta  Lee — B.  &  G.  Corset  Co.,  Woburn. 

Edward  Le  Roux — A.  &  P.  Store,  Woburn. 

Catherine  Lichouls — John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Boston. 

Joanne  Little — Burdett’s  Business  College,  Boston. 

Janet  Loring — Cushing  Academy. 

Oscar  Lovgren — Olsen’s  Greenhouses,  Wilmington. 
Michael  Luise — Joseph  Tienn’s  Garage;  attending  trade 
school. 

Joan  Lynch — First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

Nina  Mantini — S.  B.  Goddard  Insurance  Company. 
Theresa  Marconi — Woolworth’s,  Woburn. 

Ruth  Marshall — John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Patricia  Martini — Gorin’s,  Woburn. 

Margaret  McCafferty — Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
Marjorie  McDonough — Parker  Lane  Winn  Co.,  Win¬ 
chester. 

Terrence  McDonough — Sonoco  Gas  Station,  Woburn. 
Thomas  McDonough — Post-graduate  course,  Woburn 
Senior  High  School. 

Paul  McElhiney — Northeastern. 

Margaret  McGowan — Mass.  Bonding  Insurance  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Irene  McHugh — Moved. 

William  McLay — Northeastern. 

James  Menelly — St.  Francis  Seminary,  Lowell. 

Marjorie  Miliano — Comptometer  operator,  the  Great 
A.  &  P.  Tea  Co. 

Jean  Morgan — First  National  Bank,  Boston. 

William  Miller — Bryant  &  Stratton. 

William  Mulrenan — T.  F.  Scalley,  Plumbers,  Woburn. 
James  Murphy — Navy. 


Ann  Nicholson — S.  W.  Dodge  Corp.,  Boston. 

Mary  Nicosia — Stoneham  Laundry. 

Marjorie  Norton — First  National  Bank,  Boston. 

Mary  O’Doherty — Malden  School  of  Nursing. 

James  O’Donoghue — Employed  by  D.  P.  O’Donoghue, 
his  father. 

Cornelius  O’Donnell — Navy. 

Hugh  O’Donnell — Navy. 

Marie  Paicopolos — John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Arthur  Papasthathis — East  Coast  Aero  Tech. 

Hilda  Pereira — John  Hancock  Insurance  Co.,  Boston. 
Julia  Petrillo — Stenotype  Institute  of  Boston. 

Joseph  Procopio — Army  Air  Force. 

James  Ray — Bond  Shoe  Store,  Woburn. 

Mary  Reis — J.  J.  Winn  &  Sons,  Winchester. 

Alan  Richardson — University  of  Massachusetts. 

Jean  Robinson — Fay  Secretarial  School. 

Roland  Robinson — Jaquith  &  Co.,  Woburn. 

Sylvia  Rolli — Woburn  Wholesale  Produce  Co.,  Woburn. 
Katherine  Romano — Office  work,  Parker  House,  Boston. 
Josephine  Russotto — Grant’s,  Woburn. 

Richard  Ryan — Consolidated  Chemical  Co.,  Woburn. 
Doris  St.  John — John  Hancock  Insurance  Co.,  Boston. 
William  Scalley — T.  F.  Scalley,  Plumbing  and  Heating. 
Leonard  Sckenck — Air  Force. 

Kathryne  Seminatore — Department  of  Public  Works, 
Boston. 

Anthony  Scgrulloni — Marilyn  Sandal  Corporation. 
George  Simonds — Woburn  Daily  Times  Office. 

Florence  Skarmeas — Stenographer  and  typist,  State 
House. 

Kenneth  Soderholm — Peck  &  Peck,  Winchester. 

Pasquale  Starble — Navy. 

Mary-Jane  Sullivan — Attending  a  comptometer  school 
in  Boston. 

Richard  Tardif — Huntington  School  for  Boys. 

Mary  Tassi — Stoneham  Laundry. 

Elaine  Trearchis — Mass.  Bonding  Insurance  Co.,  Boston. 
Thespina  Triantifilou — Salem  Teachers’  College. 
Thomas  Tully — Navy. 

Regena  Turgiss — Mass.  Institute  of  Technology,  recep¬ 
tionist. 

Gene  Vasapolli — Beggs  &  Cobbs. 

Sophie  Verrus— Social  Service  Index,  Boston. 

William  Weafer — Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Anita  Weymouth — Jordan’s,  Boston. 

Jean  Whittie — Nursing  Education,  Lawrence  Memorial 
Hospital. 

Eleanor  Zurkan — Pilgrim  Trust  Co.,  Boston. 

Lillian  Zurkan — Typist,  John  Hancock  Insurance  Co., 
Boston. 

Ruth  Hilbrunner — Mount  St.  Mary’s  College  in  Hook- 
sett,  N.  H. 

Mary  Zontanos — Employers’  Liability  Assurance  Corp¬ 
oration,  Boston. 
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My  Dear  Friends: 

You  will  not  recognize  my  name  when  I  tell  it  to 
you,  but  I  am  the  every-day  pal,  the  next  door  neigh¬ 
bor,  just  another  simple  person  like  yourself.  My  name 
is  Dick  Lundquist,  and  I  have  been  for  some  time  in¬ 
terested  in  two  boys  that  go  to  Woburn  High  School. 
They  are  the  Fowle  twins,  the  long  distance  school  boy 
champions  of  New  England. 

Let’s  go  over  to  the  gymnasium  and  watch  the  boys 
dash  around  the  floor.  It  is  raining  very  hard  today,  and 
the  coach  does  not  want  his  team  to  run  in  the  rain 
whereas  the  meet  is  in  a  few  days.  They  often  run  in 
this  kind  of  weather  and  think  nothing  of  it. 

Their  training  rules  are  very  severe.  They  have  to 
run  the  course  every  day  and  then  some;  they  must  be 
very  careful  what  they  eat  so  as  not  to  get  cramps;  they 
must  take  absolute  care  of  themselves  at  all  times. 

Today  is  the  big  day.  This  is  the  meet  where  you 
qualify  for  the  big  race.  It  has  been  a  trying  night,  and 
you  don’t  know  how  things  will  go  for  you,  but  you  are 
hoping  for  the  best.  You  know  that  you  will  have  to 
try  your  hardest  if  you  want  to  run  in  the  big  race. 

Later  that  day  is  the  race.  The  firing  of  the  gun 
and  you  are  off;  you  run  and  run  not  too  fast  at  first  be¬ 
cause  you  have  :hree  miles  to  cover,  and  want  to  save 
some  wind  for  the  last  break  in  the  home  stretch. 

Coming  up  is  the  home  stretch.  You  don’t  feel  too 
tired,  but  your  head  feels  so  big  it  feels  like  it  would 
explode.  Only  one  runner  in  front  and  it  seems  to  be 
your  twin.  You  make  your  burst  and  start  to  sprint 
much  faster. 

"Hold  on  there,  pal,’’  you  yell  as  you  come  along; 
the  two  of  you  take  hands  and  run  over  the  finish  line 
together. 

Your  coach  comes  out  and  pats  you  on  the  back.  Then 
the  crowds  cheer  you  as  you  are  rushed  into  the  locker 
room.  The  coach  now  talks  more  softly  and  tells  you 
the  results.  Your  head  feels  like  a  balloon  and  all  you 
want  to  do  is  lie  down  and  sleep  forever. 


A  runner  thinks  of  many  things  when  he’s  on  the 
course;  he  has  a  longing  to  break  and  run  as  fast  as 
possible  but  you  know  if  you  did  that  you  would  never 
finish. 

It  is  not  only  the  fact  that  your  wind  would  give  out, 
but  you  would  very  likely  cause  a  hemorrhage  and  that 
many  times  is  fatal  to  a  runner.  He  would  collapse 
there  on  the  road  and  would  be  passed  by  without  no¬ 
tice.  By  that  time  it  would  be  too  late. 

All  these  things  and  more  come  into  the  runner’s 
mind  when  he’s  on  the  course. 

"Look  out!”  your  buddy  yells  back;  "it’s  slippery.” 
It  means  a  lot  to  you  knowing  the  conditions  up  ahead. 
You  wonder  what  is  making  it  slippery  up  ahead  then 
you  see  the  cause  of  the  warning. 

Wet  leaves,  slippery  as  grease,  is  a  menace  to  the 
runner  as  a  hemorrhage.  You  wonder  even  though 
you  realize  that  it’s  slippery  if  you  can  help  yourself 
from  falling.  Rocks  and  boulders  can  also  be  a  great 
hazard  to  the  runner.  He  must  not  misjudge  his  foot¬ 
ing,  or  he  will  not  finish  the  race.  To  a  runner  that  is 
complete  dishonor  and  shame  without  forgiveness. 

These  are  the  things  the  boys  think  of  while  on  the 
course.  The  dangers  are  many  and  the  prizes  are  small 
and  few. 

Now  to  get  back  to  the  racing  twins.  They  are  Rob¬ 
ert  and  Richard  Fowle,  two  wonderful  boys.  I  have 
known  them  all  their  lives  and  took  a  personal  interest 
in  them  when  my  newspaper  told  me  I  was  to  cover 
High  School  Cross  Country. 

One  beautiful  day  the  twins  were  practicing  and 
Robert  tripped  and  sprained  his  ankle.  This  was  a 
great  blow,  because  Bob  was  a  valuable  man  on  the 
team. 

The  race  was  drawing  near,  and  Bob  would  run  even 
though  his  angle  was  swollen.  He  ran  and  instead  of 
taking  a  chance  he  sent  his  brother  Dick  ahead  so  that 
the  first  time  that  season  they  did  not  come  in  holding 
hands,  even  though  Bob  held  second  place  with  his 
sprained  ankle. 
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Then  came  the  next  three  runners  and  they  were  all 
Woburn’s  men.  This  gave  them  a  perfect  score. 

Time  after  time  we  won  victories.  We  had  not  been 
defeated  all  season  and  we  were  able  to  make  a  perfect 
score.  It  seemed  that  every  time  Dick  and  Bob  ran 
they  broke  a  record. 

Bob  still  had  that  sprained  ankle,  because  he  had  not 
given  it  a  chance  to  heal,  but  now  the  state  meet,  which 
was  the  most  important  race,  was  coming.  What  would 
be  the  result?  The  only  thing  was,  would  he  be  ready 
to  run  in  it? 

Bob  and  Dick  went  and  ran  in  that  race.  Dick  came 
in  first,  champion  of  the  state,  and  Bob  was  seventh  only 
because  of  his  ankle. 

Richard  Lundquist,  ’49. 


CROSS  COUNTRY 

The  Woburn  High  School  Cross  Country  team  had  a 
very  successful  year.  Sparked  by  the  spectacular  run¬ 
ning  of  their  co-captains,  Ree  and  Raw  Fowle,  they  won 
their  six  dual  meets  and  did  well  in  the  larger  cham¬ 
pionship  meets. 

In  their  first  meet  with  Revere  the  Harriers  just 
missed  a  shutout  as  they  won,  17-39-  Ree  Fowle  took 
first  place,  followed  by  his  brother  Raw,  Larry  O’Connor, 
and  Billy  Foster.  Eddie  Dineen,  who  put  on  a  fast 
finish  and  could  have  taken  fifth  place  with  a  few  more 
yards  to  go,  finished  seventh. 


Woburn  defeated  Winchester,  17-38,  for  its  second 
straight  decisive  win.  Ree,  Raw,  and  Larry  took  the 
first  three  spots,  followed  by  Foster  and  Dineen  in  fifth 
and  sixth  places  respectively. 

At  Concord  Woburn  won,  20-38,  as  Ree  Fowle  set  a 
new  course  record  of  13  minutes  and  49  seconds.  He 
was  followed  by  his  brother  Raw,  and  Larry  O’Connor. 
Foster,  sixth,  and  Dineen,  eighth,  completed  the  first  five 
for  Woburn. 

At  Everett  Woburn  defeated  Everett  Trade,  17-50. 
The  Fowle  twins  came  in  hand  in  hand  for  a  new 
course  record  of  12  minutes  and  22  seconds.  They 
were  followed  by  O’Connor,  third;  Dineen,  fifth;  and 
Foster,  sixth. 

In  the  Wellesley  meet  Larry  O’Connor  was  for  the 
first  time  defeated,  as  Woburn  won,  18-42.  Ree  and 
Raw  came  in  first  and  second  respectively  and  were 
followed  by  O’Connor,  fourth;  Foster,  fifth;  and  Dineen, 
sixth. 

On  October  29  the  Pilgrim  League  Championship 
was  won  by  Woburn.  The  score  was  29.  Winchester 
in  second  place  scored  59.  Raw  Fowle  beat  his  brother 
for  the  first  time  this  year.  In  doing  so  he  broke  his 
brother’s  record  as  he  covered  the  course  in  13  minutes 
and  12.9  seconds.  Ree  took  second;  O’Connor,  fourth; 
Foster,  tenth;  and  Dineen,  twelfth.  Janerico  and  Mc¬ 
Kinnon,  the  other  two  of  the  seven  who  were  allowed 
to  run,  did  well.  They  took  the  20th  and  21st  places. 

At  Tufts  Oval  the  Middlesex  League  Championship 


NEW  ENGLAND  CROSS  COUNTRY  CHAMPIONS 
Robert  and  Richard  Fowle 
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took  place  on  November  15.  Woburn  took  sixth  place. 
Ree  and  Raw  took  first  and  second  places  in  this  meet, 
followed  by  O’Connor  in  thirty-second;  Dineen,  forty- 
second;  and  Foster,  forty-eighth. 

On  November  9  at  Woburn  against  Essex  Aggies  the 
team  achieved  the  goal  of  all  good  cross  country  teams — 
a  shut  out.  The  Fowles,  O’Connor,  Foster,  and  Dineen, 
all  crossed  the  line  ahead  of  the  first  Aggie  runner. 

The  State  Championship  Meet  at  Franklin  Park  No¬ 
vember  13  was  divided  into  Class  A  for  schools  of  more 
than  five  hundred  boys,  and  Class  B  for  those  of  fewer 
than  five  hundred.  Woburn,  enrolled  in  the  latter  class, 
took  second  place  behind  Braintree.  Ree  and  Raw  Fowle 
took  first  and  fourth  places  and  were  invited  to  run  in 
the  New  England  Meet.  They  were  followed  by  Foster, 
24th;  Dineen,  25th;  and  O’Connor,  29th. 

In  the  New  England  meet  at  Franklin  Park  Ree 
Fowle  took  first  place,  a  fitting  climax  to  his  fine  year  as 
co-captain  during  which  he  was  beaten  but  once  and 
tied  but  once.  Raw,  who,  incidentally,  had  been  run¬ 
ning  all  the  races  since  the  Wellesley  meet  with  a  bad 
ankle,  was  not  far  behind  in  seventh.  Both  certainly 
did  a  superb  job  as  co-captains  this  year. 

Larry  O’Connor,  who  in  six  dual  meets  let  only  one 
enemy  runner  cross  the  line  ahead  of  him,  will  be  cap¬ 
tain  of  next  year’s  team.  Foster  and  Dineen  will  bear 
close  watching.  Galvin,  McKinnon,  Bratt  and  Janerico 
should  give  the  opponents  much  trouble.  With  all  this 
fine  material  returning,  under  the  splendid  coaching  of 
Mr.  McGovern,  we  can  look  forward  to  more  fine  cross 
country  teams. 

In  the  State  Indoor  Track  Meet  at  the  Boston  Garden 
on  Saturday,  February  5,  Richard  and  Robert  Fowle  won 
more  glory  for  our  school  by  winning  the  champion¬ 
ship  in  their  running  events. 

Robert  Fowle  won  the  1,000-yard  run  and  made  a 
new  record  in  2  minutes  28.7  seconds. 

Richard  Fowle  won  the  mile  run  and  made  a  new 
record  in  4  minutes  41.4  seconds. 


FOOTBALL 

The  record  of  our  football  team  this  year  was  rather 
discouraging.  Several  of  the  games,  however,  were 
closely  fought  and  with  some  luck  the  Black  and  Orange 
could  have  had  a  much  better  record. 

A  resume  of  the  games  follows. 

On  September  18,  a  favored  St.  Clement’s  team  vis¬ 
ited  Woburn.  The  Tanners  dominated  the  play  in  the 
scoreless  tie  which  resulted  and  with  a  few  breaks  could 
have  won  easily. 

Under  the  lights  at  Newburyport  the  following  Fri¬ 
day,  an  underdog  Woburn  team  held  its  host  to  a  7-7 
tie.  Bevilacqua,  Veno,  and  Courtney  all  had  a  hand  in 
the  drive  which  ended  in  a  Lisacki  score  early  in  the 


fourth  period.  Dag  McKee  added  the  all-important 
extra  point. 

Woburn  was  favored  to  win  at  Rindge  Tech,  but  a 
fourth  period  Rindge  touchdown,  followed  by  a  conver¬ 
sion,  wiped  out  the  lead  we  held  at  the  time.  Our 
touchdown  was  scored  by  Lisacki  and  set  up  by  the 
running  of  Courtney  and  Veno.  The  score:  Rindge  7, 
Woburn  6. 

Back  at  home  the  following  Saturday  Woburn  com¬ 
pletely  outplayed  Wakefield  but  lost,  13-0.  Twice  Wo¬ 
burn  lost  prospective  touchdowns  when  time  ran  out. 
Wakefield  scored  twice  on  long  runs. 

At  Reading  the  Tanners  gave  their  only  really  poor 
exhibition  as  they  lost,  20-7.  They  fought  hard  as  al¬ 
ways  but  seemed  unable  to  function  at  all  properly  until 
they  drove  eighty  yards  for  a  score  early  in  the  fourth 
period.  Veno  and  Lisacki  did  some  good  ball  carrying 
in  this  drive  which  ended  in  a  Veno  touchdown.  Mc¬ 
Kee  converted.  Murray’s  pass  receiving  was  devastat¬ 
ing  to  the  Woburn  cause. 

Woburn  scored  first  against  Watertown,  but  were  un¬ 
able  to  hold  their  lead  and  were  defeated,  19-7,  by  the 
powerful  Arsenal  Towners.  The  touchdown  scored  by 
Veno  was  set  up  by  a  Scire  to  Bevilacqua  pass. 

At  Concord  Woburn  fell  victim  to  the  Minute  Men’s 
twenty-sixth  straight  victory,  20-0.  Woburn  nearly 
scored  in  the  first  period  but  was  thwarted  by  penalties. 

Woburn  finally  broke  into  the  win  column  at  Stone- 
ham,  7-0.  Late  in  the  last  period  a  Courtney  to  Bruno 
pass  resulted  in  a  touchdown.  Lisacki  added  the  extra 
point  on  an  end  sweep.  Scire  also  played  a  fine  game. 

Woburn  was  defeated,  9-6,  by  Fitchburg  in  a  thriller. 
Bevilacqua  scored  in  the  first  period.  Courtney  also  ran 
well. 

An  injury-riddled  Woburn  squad  lost  to  their  rivals, 
Winchester,  on  Thanksgiving,  20-0.  The  exceptionally 
hard-fought  game  was  featured  by  Dillingham’s  long 
runs.  See  the  play  by  play  graph  on  page  46. 

At  the  Victory  Dance  Bobby  Scire  and  Albert  Bevil¬ 
acqua  were  awarded  trophies  for  their  fine  play  in  this 
game. 


SPORTS 

Most  of  the  fun,  boys,  has  come  in  sports, 

Whether  it’s  on  the  diamond,  the  grider,  or  the  rink 
or  the  courts — 

Football  and  cross  country  come  in  the  fall, 

Followed  up  soon  by  basketball; 

Skating  and  skiing  while  winter  is  here, 

Baseball  and  track  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Bowling  and  boxing  with  all  of  their  thrills, 

Fishing  and  hunting  in  the  lakes  and  the  hills. 

William  Sweeney.  ’49. 
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GIRLS’  BASKETBALL 

Basketball  has  once  again  proved  to  be  very  popular 
with  the  girls  of  Woburn  High  School.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  girls,  especially  sophomores,  signed  up  with  Miss 
Higgins,  our  gymnasium  teacher,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

Florence  Bezzati  is  captain  of  the  first  team  and 
Mildred  O’Neill  of  the  second  team. 

Barbara  Britian,  an  excellent  guard,  is  in  first  place 
for  the  best  player. 

The  players  on  their  respective  teams  are  as  follows: 
First  Team — Lorraine  Cook,  Elaine  Erlanson,  Florence 
Bezzati,  Shirley  Cain,  Carole  Wiggins,  Evie  O’Neal,  Joan 
Gordon,  and  Eva  Lichanlas. 

Second  Team— Millie  O’Neal,  Lorretta  Hargrove, 
Joan  Day,  Margaret  O’ Hear  ne,  Mary  Whittie,  Pearl 
Gitchun,  Barbara  Finley,  Irene  Olson,  Helen  O’Donnell, 
Shirley  Turno,  and  Eunice  Murphy. 

The  basketball  schedule  and  scores  of  both  first  and 
second  teams  are  as  follows: 


SCHEDULE 


Date 

Opposing  Team 

Place 

Jan. 

5 

St.  Clements 

Woburn 

12 

Somerville 

Somerville 

27 

Concord 

Concord 

Feb. 

3 

Melrose 

Woburn 

10 

Malden 

Woburn 

17 

Reading 

Woburn 

.  ‘ 

First  Team 

Scores 

Jan. 

5 

Woburn 

19 

St.  Clement’s 

20 

12 

Woburn 

16 

Somerville 

12 

27 

Woburn 

8 

Concord 

31 

Feb. 

3 

Woburn 

17 

Melrose 

23 

Second  Team  Scores 

Jan. 

5 

Woburn 

15 

St.  Clement’s 

14 

12 

Woburn 

17 

Somerville 

33 

27 

Woburn 

20 

Concord 

30 

Feb. 

3 

Woburn 

11 

Melrose 

9 
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IB1 — IN  TEN  YEARS 

Pandora  Barbas  is  happily  married. 

Eleanor  Cagnina  moved  to  California  where  she  has  a 
contract  with  Warner  Brothers. 

Joan  Callahan  is  residing  with  her  in-laws  in  Burlington. 

Pat  Coakley  just  finished  a  book,  "The  History  of  East 
Woburn.” 

Mary  Coccoluto  is  a  teacher  at  Woburn  High  taking 
Miss  Bascom’s  place. 

Joan  Connors  gave  up  soda  jerking  and  became  a  house¬ 
wife. 

Nancy  Dover  just  finished  her  latest  book,  "How  To 
Punctuate  Sentences.” 

Rose  Franzese  is  a  glamorous  actress. 

Jean  Hadley  is  traveling  all  over  Woburn  giving  lec¬ 
tures.  Favorite  topic,  "democracy.” 

Marilyn  Johnson  runs  a  fashion  show  and  Ruth  is  her 
best  model. 

Helene  La  Casse,  famous  detective,  and  her  assistant, 
Florence  Salvati,  are  still  looking  for  the  seats  miss¬ 
ing  from  that  beach  wagon. 

Lorraine  Lawn,  a  famous  columnist;  football  is  her  fa¬ 
vorite  subject. 

Joseph  McDonough  just  opened  the  famous  McDonough 
Dancing  School. 

Helen  Mulrenan  has  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Connie  Record  is  secretary  of  the  Woburn  Retail  Com¬ 
pany. 

Rose  Pawluk  still  trying  to  forget  that  handsome  boy 
in  her  class  ten  years  ago. 

Rita  Poole  is  happily  married. 

Jean  Rice  is  author  of  "How  to  Make  History  Inter¬ 
esting.” 

Mary  Mulrenan  is  first  woman  president. 

Phyllis  Wells  is  a  hairdresser,  but  she  sure  misses  her 
friend  Mary. 

Jean  Seminatore  is  still  doing  exercises  to  help  her  grow 
taller. 


Frances  Smyth  is  teaching  English. 

Marie  Tedesco  is  a  glamorous  Powers’  Model. 
Carlene  Strand  is  still  waiting  for  that  certain  soldier. 


IDEAL  GIRL  OF  IB1 

Hair  like  Adeline  Pereira 
Teeth  like  Rose  Franzese 
Eyes  like  Helene  LaCasse 
Smile  like  Lorraine  Lawn 
Dimples  like  Jean  Seminatore 
Personality  like  Marie  Tedesco 
Laugh  like  Rita  Poole 
Clothes  like  Florence  Salvati 
Knowledge  like  Mary  Coccoluto 


IB2 

Ten  years  have  now  elapsed  since  graduation.  In 
those  ten  years  things  have  certainly  changed.  We  shall 
now  see  what  the  members  of  Section  IB2  have  done  in 
these  past  years. 

We  find  Mary  Lou  Martin,  a  great  singer,  now  sing¬ 
ing  in  New  York.  James  Murray  and  Constance  Depper 
have  succeeded  in  the  artist  field  and  have  several  stu¬ 
dios  throughout  the  United  States.  Now  a  teacher  at  a 
local  college  is  Mary  Triantajilou;  she  is  teaching  Eng¬ 
lish.  Jerome  Cagnina  has  landed  the  position  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  manager  on  a  nationally  known  magazine.  Theresa 
Soave,  with  her  charming  smile,  has  acquired  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  model  for  Ipana  Tooth  Paste.  Joan  Lafayette 
is  owner  of  a  hair  dressing  school.  Ann  Stearns  is  also 
a  teacher,  but  she  is  teaching  stenography.  Shirley  Er¬ 
win,  Barbara  Garvey,  and  Florence  Romano  are  now 
starring  in  a  play  on  Broadway  called  "The  Happy  Girls.” 
Kathleen  Quigley  has  written  a  joke  book,  which  has 
sold  over  twenty-five  million  copies;  she  has  decided  to 
retire  on  the  profits.  Helen  Anguioni  and  Pauline  Ber- 
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geron  are  co-workers  on  a  book  that  was  the  best  seller 
for  1959.  John  Davis  is  owner  of  a  famous  restaurant. 
Josephine  McDermott  is  still  charming  everybody  with 
her  friendly  smile,  but  has  refused  many  movie  contracts. 
Stella  Lancelotte  and  Mary  Grecco  are  still  pals;  they  are 
working  in  a  photograph  studio.  Donald  Spicer  is  now 
a  policeman  in  a  small  town  in  Maine.  Rosemarie 
Russo  has  turned  to  professional  dressmaking.  Theresa 
Gleason  is  working  for  a  firm  in  Chicago.  Priscilla 
Taylor  has  turned  out  to  be  one  of  our  leading  chemists. 
Millicent  Woods  is  a  gym  teacher  at  Burlington  High 
School.  Barbara  Strozzi  is  a  buyer  for  a  large  depart¬ 
ment  store.  Rose  Pandolph  is  secretary  to  the  movie 
star,  Van  Johnson.  Sophie  Pappas  is  fashion  designer 
in  New  York.  Richard  Hogan  is  owner  of  a  large  ho¬ 
tel  at  Palm  Beach,  Florida.  Audrey  Macfarlane  is  now 
working  in  a  bank  in  New  York. 


7 

CLASS  PROPHECY—  IB3 

Enid  Bryan — will  marry;  enough  said. 

Robert  Chester — playing  football,  this  time  for  the 
Chicago  Bears. 

Jay  Courtney — has  finally  married;  remember  when  he 
said,  "Only  fools  get  married”? 

Arthur  Cullivan — adopted  eight  children. 

Jean  Doucette — is  a  roller  skating  star  in  the  movie 
business. 

Jean  Galante — singing  with  Tom  Dorsey’s  band. 

Richard  Gilgun — professor  at  Harvard. 

Richard  Gorton — has  settled  down  at  last. 

Don  Kerrigan — plays  with  the  Boston  Red  Sox. 

Joe  Linahan — has  settled  up? 

Lorraine  Mace — the  new  sensation  in  Hollywood. 

John  McCallion — acting  as  Van  Johnson’s  double. 
Donald  McLain — professor  at  Harvard. 

Bella  Karelas — talent  scout  for  Vito. 

Calvin  Sherburne — a  he-man  actor. 

Wilfred  Slack — secretary  of  Congress. 

Roger  Romei — running  for  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Peter  Skarmaes — second  sacker  for  Boston  Braves. 
William  Upton — still  the  great  dancer. 

Richard  White — singing  with  Les  Brown’s  band. 

Henry  Zanello — man’s  model. 


CLASS  PROPHECY— 1C 

This  is  station  WHS  with  your  own  reporter,  Phyllis 
Wilder. 

Today  as  I  walked  to  my  office  in  the  brisk  morning 
air  I  saw  a  great  crowd  held  back  by  two  policemen, 
Jackie  Haley  and  Frank  Horton.  It  seems  the  mob  was 


surrounding  an  orator  on  a  soap  box.  Who  was  it  with 
her  honeyed  voice  but  Josie  Shelzi.  She  was  speaking 
for  her  friend  and  buddy,  Joan  Fields,  who  is  running 
for  first  woman  mayor.  Her  opponent  is  a  vivacious 
brunette,  Elizabeth  O’Neil.  Who  will  win?  There  was 
a  fight  over  the  oration.  Who  did  I  see  rushing  to  the 
scene?  Mai  Tamilio,  a  trained  nurse,  and  Dr.  Spike 
Boyle.  I  thought  the  situation  was  well  in  hand,  so  I 
left. 

As  I  looked  up  at  the  clock  on  the  church,  I  recog¬ 
nized  Tony  Mentas,  a  human  fly,  and  Angie  Koniares 
fainting  down  below.  What  do  you  think  I  heard  in 
church?  It  was  Nancy  Reynolds  at  the  piano  accom¬ 
panying  Betty  Edge.  I  heard  a  play  is  being  staged  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Shirley  Masse,  starring  Mickie  Corry 
and  Mary  Andreason,  the  golden-haired  beauty  we  hear 
so  much  about. 

As  I  entered  station  WHS,  I  saw  Pat  Knowles  leading 
the  ballet  dancers  in  their  television  act,  and  Lorraine 
Whittemore  puzzling  out  jingles  for  Ruth  Swanson’s 
ads  for  charming  hair.  Ruthie  is  the  dream  girl  we 
hear  about  so  often.  Carolyn  Williams  is  now  working 
in  a  California  insurance  office. 

Both  my  sponsor,  Marion  Scott,  and  I  thank  you  for 
listening. 

Good-day. 


1C 

WOULD  THE  SCHOOL  WALLS  CRUMBLE  IF: 

Shirley  Masse  didn’t  have  a  warm  smile  for  everyone? 
Ruth  Swanson  didn’t  have  something  to  say  during  the 
French  class? 

Lorraine  Whittemore  didn’t  have  her  home  work  done? 
Betty  Edge  broke  up  with  Alvin? 

Leora  Gibson  didn’t  have  the  new  look? 

Tony  Mentas  didn  t  have  a  different  joke  every  morning? 
Angie  Koniares  forgot  to  put  his  wave  up  at  night? 
Mary  Andreason  didn’t  have  a  letter  from  Bob? 

Pat  Knowles  wasn’t  on  the  girls’  basketball  team? 

Nancy  Reynolds  wasn  t  Miss  Lynch’s  prize  typing  stu¬ 
dent? 

Mickey  Corry  wasn’t  worried  about  his  marks? 

Phyllis  Wilder  didn’t  have  Marion? 

Marion  Scott  didn’t  giggle  in  class? 

Betsa  O’Neil  didn’t  have  the  new  look? 

Frank  Horton  wasn't  there  to  make  our  cares  a  little 
lighter,  our  day  a  little  bit  brighter? 

Joan  Fields  wasn’t  such  a  good  sport? 

Jack  Haley  wore  a  tie? 

Josephine  Shelzi  didn’t  get  along  with  Miss  Shea? 
Madeline  Tamilio  wasn’t  on  the  yearbook  staff  to  do  the 
worrying? 

Spike  Boyle  did  all  his  homework? 
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CLASS  NOTES 

Warren  Walker — got  his  first  shave  yesterday  (without 
a  blade! ). 

Frank  Hassett — has  his  troubles  keeping  the  girls  away! 

Donald  Pearson — as  handsome  as  ever! 

Roy  Craft — has  the  teachers  baffled  by  his  new  atomic 
discovery  ( how  to  spell  atom! ) . 

Walter  Turgis — receives  scholarship  to  a  scalp  ’um 
(barber)  college. 

Ronald  White — prospect  of  the  Boston  Bruins. 

Donald  Cassidy — plans  to  take  up  the  art  of  hair  raising. 

Barbara  Potter — winner  of  a  "New  Look”  contest. 

Ellen  Frizone — wealthy  debutante,  now  visiting  Woburn 
High. 


IC1 

WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF: 

Janet  Brown  didn’t  spend  most  of  her  spare  time  up 
at  North  Woburn? 

Jean  Wells  didn’t  know  Chemistry — just  the  brain  of 
IG1? 

Joan  O’Doherty  didn’t  have  Barney. 

Jane  Sharp  wasn’t  attracted  to  Melrose? 

Sally  Corbett  didn’t  work  in  the  bakery? 

Phyllis  O’Doherty  didn’t  know  her  English? 

Genevieve  Crovo  couldn’t  sing? 

Sue  Graham  didn’t  have  Skippy? 

Dottie  Hammond  didn’t  work  in  Wool  worth’s? 

Alberta  Bevilacqua  couldn’t  twirl  a  baton? 

Anne  Flaherty  got  all  A’s? 

Dottie  Starble  didn’t  have  the  new-look  hair  cut? 

Joan  Bell  didn’t  look  like  Bette  Davis?  Better  watch  out, 
Bette. 

Eileen  Ryan  didn’t  walk  past  a  certain  boy  on  her  way 
home? 

Pauline  Magee  didn’t  write  Snopper  every  night? 


OUR  GIRLS  IN  IG1: 

We  have  a  Sharp  but  no  flat. 

Bell  but  no  chimes. 

Brown  but  no  black. 

Wells  but  no  water. 

Joan  but  no  arc. 

Anne  but  no  Princess. 


THE  IDEAL  GIRL  IN  IG1 

Brains  like  Phyllis  O’Doherty. 

Hair  like  Joan  Bell. 

Teeth  like  Jean  Wells. 


Clothes  like  Dotty  Hammond. 
Witty  like  Shirley  Scott. 
Ambitious  like  Jane  Sharp. 
Eyes  like  Joan  O’Doherty. 
Smile  like  Alberta  Bevilacqua. 
Lips  like  Eileen  Ryan. 

Hands  like  Dotty  Starble. 

Quiet  like  Sally  Corbett. 
Personality  like  Anne  Flaherty. 
Voice  like  Genevieve  Crovo. 
Face  like  Janet  Brown. 

New  look  like  Sue  Graham. 
Legs  like  Pauline  Magee. 


IG2 

WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF: 

J.  Koniaris  spoke  out  of  turn? 

D.  Foley  didn’t  get  extra  sessions? 

D.  Harris  was  lazy? 

L.  Burke  didn’t  do  his  homework? 

V.  Bruno  came  to  school? 

R.  Lynch  could  keep  quiet? 

B.  McDonough  graduated? 


IG3 

We’ve  got  a  Kenny,  whose  last  name  is  Larry, 
We’ve  a  Tom  and  Dick  and  yet  no  Harry; 
We’ve  got  a  Fowle,  but  no  chicken, 

We’ve  got  a  Butler  and  also  a  James, 

We’ve  got  two  Billys  but  what’s  in  a  name? 
We’ve  two  O’Neils  one  M.  and  the  other  E; 
They’re  both  swell  kids,  take  it  from  me, 
We’ve  got  two  Fred’s,  that  I  know. 

Then  next  in  line  comes  Roy  Farrow; 

It  seems  as  though  the  boys  come  in  pairs, 
We’ve  got  two  Franks  sitting  in  our  chairs. 
We  have  a  Paul  and  also  Phil, 

Leora  Gibson  is  no  pill. 

We’ve  got  a  Hugh  and  Betty,  too, 

And  we’ve  got  Jack,  but  can’t  find  Jill. 

Now  all  we’ve  left  is  Charley  and  Maura, 
And  with  those  two,  I’ll  end  this  horror. 


CLASS  OF  I  PA 

Vito — is  the  music  man  of  IPA. 

Louie — one  of  the  shop  boys. 

Chic — a  man  of  art  and  manners. 

Allen — a  good  kid  and  kidder. 

Sunny — a  football  player — enough  said. 

Don — keeps  the  North  Woburn  buses  running. 
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Paul — he  likes  to  fool. 

Jug — almost  lost  his  false  teeth. 

Tommy — a  smart  boy  in  woodwork. 

Hall — he  is  a  farmer  and  a  gentleman. 

Willie — he  likes  flowers  and  bees. 

Butch — he  is  a  big  boy  now. 

Red — he  is  known  as  "carrot  top.” 

Swede — another  shop  boy. 

John — he  owns  a  car  that  is  going  to  fall  apart. 
Roy — he  is  a  handsome  child. 


I  PA 

CLASS  NOTES 

We  have  an  Alban  but  no  Dark 
We  have  a  Hall  but  no  Fame 
We  have  a  Louis  but  no  Joe 


Woburn  Senior  High  School 

We  have  a  Chick  but  no  Chicken 
We  have  a  Mullen  but  no  Moon 
We  have  a  Thomas  but  no  Lowell 
We  have  an  Allen  but  no  Fred 
We  have  a  Donald  but  no  Duck 
We  have  a  Jack  but  no  Benny 


WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF: 

Vito  came  to  school? 

Swanson  wasn’t  in  the  shops? 

Chic  wasn’t  drawing? 

Lisacki  wasn’t  out  for  sports? 

Hall  got  an  E  on  his  report  card? 

Peterson  got  a  B  in  history? 

Scire  got  a  session? 

Goman  was  in  school? 

Olsen  lost  his  license? 

Olson  put  on  a  little  weight? 


The  Art  Editors  preparing  material 


MB1 

As  I  sit  in  my  rocking  chair,  old  and  gray, 

My  mind  goes  wandering  back  through  the  days 
Of  my  junior  class,  IIB1, 

When  I  had  had  so  much  fun. 

We  were  an  A  class  with  a  couple  of  D’s 
But,  still,  we  were  busy  as  bees. 

And  this  is  who  we  were: 

The  Anderson  twins  who  were  smart  as  a  whip. 
Betty  McMorrow,  she’d  never  skip! 

Claire,  Joyce,  and  Carolyn,  three  bosom  pals. 

And  also  three  of  the  sweetest  gals. 

Barbara  Bell,  oh,  what  pretty  hair! 


Mary  and  Evelyn  Marchant,  what  a  wonderful  pair. 
Ann  Donehue,  gee,  what  a  personality, 

Carolyn  Hyldburg,  full  of  vitality, 

Regina  Gonsalves,  a  sharp  dresser, 

And  Kay  O’Brian,  never  a  guesser! 

Rhodda  Blundell,  my,  what  beautiful  skin. 

Those  Hargrove  twins,  never  a  has  been. 

Helen  Bigger,  a  very  quiet  person. 

Pat  Donegan,  never  an  unfinished  lesson. 

Joan  Brady,  how  did  she  ever  keep  so  thin? 
Maryrose  Malonson,  neat  as  a  pin. 

Rhea  Hennelly,  gosh,  what  a  peach! 

Then  Prudy  Napoli,  last,  but  not  least. 
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LOOKINC  AHEAD  IN  IIB2  I  SEE: 

Vivian  Beaton — swimming  champion  of  California. 
Mary  Boudreau — one  of  Power’s  models. 

Pat  Pepe — author  of  the  book,  "How  to  Keep  Boys.” 
Ruby  McClay — breaking  dishes  in  Wool  worth’s. 

Lorraine  Cooke — teacher  at  Rindge  Tech. 

Marilyn  Reirdon — still  the  secretary  for  Dever  & 
O’Rourke. 

Frances  Cloonan — a  teacher  of  U.  S.  History. 

Josephine  Brogna — working  for  the  F.  B.  I. 

Shirley  Conners — still  a  man-hater. 

Pam  Cristaldi — poet  writer. 

Rita  De  Monico — a  hairdresser. 

Peggy  Foley — the  author  of  the  book,  "Peter  Piper.” 
Terry  Flaherty — taking  a  course  in  shorthand. 

Joan  Gonsalves — speaking  for  "Democracy.” 

Pam  Guili — still  Helen  Hession’s  buddy. 

Meredith  Langill’s  favorite  pastime — chewing  gum. 

Eva  Licholas — with  an  answer,  "But  why?” 

Joan  McCauley — famous  baton  twirler. 

Elizabeth  McElheney — wandering  with  her  million. 
Marion  Melaragni — hasn’t  grown  any  taller. 

Ellen  Millyon — looking  for  the  right  one. 

Jean  Pierce — making  out  like  "Mud.” 

Ellen  O’Donnell — world’s  famous  basketball  star. 
Barbara  Plunkett — making  records  with  Vaughn  Munroe. 
Audrey  Johnson — president  of  the  "Buddy  Buddy  Club.” 
Carol  Raftery — working  for  a  man  named  "Doc.” 

Pat  Powers — is  modeling  for  Ipana  Tooth  Paste. 


IIB2 

Dear  Diary, 

I  am  exhausted  after  that  "Class  ’50”  reunion.  I  saw 
Mary  Boudreau,  who  is  now  an  explorer,  working  on  a 
theory  called,  "Love  is  Where  You  Find  It.”  Vivien 
Beaton  is  on  her  honeymoon  taking  a  "Slow  Boat  to 
China.”  Pat  Pepe  and  Ruby  McClay  are  trying  their 
best  to  march  to  "St.  Louis  Blues.”  Joan  McCauly  and 
Ellen  Millgan  are  home  with  their  young  ones;  all  they 
had  to  say  was,  "Two  O’Clock  in  the  Morning.”  Bar¬ 
bara  Plunkett  is  still  throwing  her  "Personality.”  Lor¬ 
raine  Cooke,  Marilyn  Reidan,  and  Jean  Gonsalves  are 
detectives  trying  to  find  "Ah!  Sweet  Mystery  of  Life.” 
Pat  Powers,  Rita  DeMonico,  and  Helen  Hession  own  a 
swing  shop  known  as  "Buttons  and  Bows.”  Pamela 
Cristaldi  is  still  worrying  about  "When  Your  Hair 
Turns  to  Silver.”  Marion  Melaragni  and  Carol  Raftery 
(Baby  Face)  own  a  chicken  farm  called  "The  Chickeree 
Chick.”  Ellen  O’Donnel  still  says,  "They  Can’t  Make  a 
Lady  Out  of  Me.”  Theresa  Flaherty  and  Eva  Lichoulas 
are  still  working  in  the  Bureau  of  Missing  Things,  look¬ 
ing  for  "The  Lost  Chord.”  Audrey  Johnson  cries,  "Did 
You  Ever  See  a  Dream  Working?”  "Liz”  McElhiney 
and  Palma  Guili  are  still  wondering  why  "Money  is  the 


Root  of  All  Evil.”  Their  guess  is  as  good  as  mine! 
Peggy  Foley,  who  is  usually  late  for  all  her  dates,  just 
found  out  "Time  Waits  for  No  One.”  Meredith  Lang- 
ill,  Shirley  Connors,  and  Frances  Cloonan  went  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  represent  the  4-H  Club;  don’t  care  for  that 
country,  and  are  wondering  if  there  really  are  "Blue 
Skies.”  Jo  Brogna  leaves  "The  Dickie  Bird  Song.” 


IIB3 

WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF: 

Pat  Barbas  broke  up  with  Kay? 

Anne  Bavuso  didn’t  mention  Johnny  during  the  day? 
Jean  Bell — Better  hurry,  Jean,  you  have  to  pick  one; 
you  can’t  have  them  all. 

Barbara  Britten  didn't  have  a  couple  of  boys  following 
her? 

James  Murray  couldn’t  draw  during  English  class? 

Helen  Pappas  didn’t  always  get  all  A’s  on  her  card? 

Ruth  Gibson  couldn’t  smile  to  cover  up  her  mistakes? 
Bob  Scire  played  up  to  a  girl? 

Donald  Ross  grew  one-half  inch? 

Frank  Santo  didn’t  have  a  wise  crack  ready? 

Jerry  Scalley  wasn’t  so  flirtatious? 

Prudy  Varney  woke  up  and  found  herself  where  she  is — 
Poor  Jack! 

Betty  Sumner  never  met  Fred  O.? 


IIB4 

Charles  Began — pitcher  for  the  Boston  Braves. 

Carl  Bergeson — midget  in  the  circus. 

Alita  Breen — housewife. 

Eugene  Carter — a  great  movie  producer. 

Edward  Cossette — a  professional  football  player. 

Bart  Donahue — music  teacher  in  Room  33. 

Robert  Dunnigan — future  physics  teacher. 

Catherine  Flaherty — a  student  at  Harvard  College. 

John  Grecco — playing  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra. 

Edith  Hede — a  woman  doctor. 

James  Hession — a  program  of  his  own  on  television. 
John  Josephson— professor  at  art  school. 

Helen  Kenney — housewife. 

Louis  Kiklis — owns  a  great  automobile  factory. 

George  Lord — a  professional  high  jumper. 

Richard  Lundquist- — an  operator  of  television  cameras. 
Julia  Marchese — a  teacher  in  Home  Economics. 

W.  H.  McGondel — a  future  English  teacher. 

Philip  Massotta — a  great  artist. 

Joan  Matson — a  poet. 

Joseph  McCallion — a  great  orator. 

William  McManus — baseball  player  with  the  Boston 
Red  Sox. 
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Francis  Nett — teacher  at  B.  U. 

Herbert  O’Donnell — a  used  car  dealer. 

Francis  O’Hearn — a  great  woman  killer. 

Arthur  Paris — a  future  laugh  man. 

Anthony  Pandolph — professional  basketball  player. 
Michael  Seminatore — a  caretaker  of  dog  kennels. 

Betty  Burns — a  nurse  at  Boston  City  Hospital. 

Leora  Gibson — a  great  singer  in  a  night  club. 

Donald  McKinnon — a  member  of  the  Olympic  team  in 
cross  country. 


NOTES  OF  CLASS  IIC 

CLASS  MOTTO:  NEVER  A  "D”  IN  CLASS  IIC 

Our  class  is  made  up  of  both  boys  and  girls.  Two 
courses  are  represented,  the  College  and  the  Technical. 

We  have  much  talent  in  our  class,  including  Tom 
Galvin,  veteran  ace  cross  country  star;  Joan  Gordan, 
charming  violinist;  Rita  Vallance,  lovely  soprano;  J.  J. 
"Wheaties”  Rielly,  a  football  and  basketball  immortal; 
J.  T.  Cody,  the  new  basketball  sensation;  Lawrence  Fla¬ 
herty,  danseur  par  excellence;  "Babs”  Burnes,  our  own 
Marsha  Jordan  (need  I  say  more?);  Evelyn  Martin, 
our  pretty  cheerleader  and  next  year’s  captain,  I  hope; 
Barbara  Corrigan,  softball  setellite;  David  ’’Cas”  Banks, 
noted  lover;  Jean  Whitcomb,  known  as  Miss  Hush;  and 
Mary  Terwillerger,  still  hunting  for  a  boy  friend,  whose 
initials  do  not  signify  the  volume  of  her  head  (MT). 


CLASS  OF  IIS 

"LOOKING  AHEAD  TO  I960” 

Alfred  Clancy — professor  of  Mathematics  at  M.  I.  T. 

Tucker  Lawrence,  Lawrence  Gilgun — lecturers  on  child 
psychology. 

Charlie  Natalie — boxing  trainer  of  Richard  Hassett. 

William  Cail — owner  of  a  hunting  school,  his  associate 
is  Donald  Jensen. 

Donald  Butler — movie  star  in  Hollywood. 

Lennett  Swanson — one  of  our  country’s  greatest  sur¬ 
geons. 

William  Ray — owner  of  the  new  drug  store  in  Woburn. 

Robert  Buote — playing  on  the  Army  football  team. 

Basil  Cassanos — teacher  of  French  at  Woburn  High. 

Frank  Fuller,  Douglas  Fuller — now  part  owners  in 
Fuller  Brush  Company. 

Ronald  Hamilton — ambassador  and  interpreter  in  Rus¬ 
sia. 

William  Hilbrunner — football  coach  for  Wilmington 
High. 

Anthony  Tamilio — Y.  M.  C.  A.’s  champion  billiard 
player. 

John'  Ahern — owner  of  his  father’s  restaurant. 


CLASS  NOTES  MCI 

FUTURE  OF  IIG1 

Leona  Brown — trying  not  to  be  so  quiet. 

Norman  Justice — president  of  East  Woburn. 

Richard  Parker — bowling  instructor. 

Robert  Claflin — all  American  tackle. 

Betty  Hamilton — jerking  sodas  in  Stoneham. 

David  Sweeney — principal  of  Woburn  High. 

Robert  Farrey — professional  dancer. 

Richard  Finethy — living  in  Winchester. 

Terry  O’Conner — scat  back  for  Boston  Yanks. 

Joan  Yianacapolis — hair  stylist. 

Gloria  Sproviero — shoe  maker. 

Leo  Riley — professional  artist. 

Russell  Peterson — railroad  engineer. 

Clyde  Boudreau — taking  lessons  from  "Bill’  Foster. 
William  Foster — skiing  instructor. 

John  Figucia — making  soft  hats. 

Joseph  De  Salvo — owner  of  South  End  Girls’  Club. 
Sonya  Johnson — making  keys  to  let  herself  out  of  closets. 
Ann  Fresenja — waitress  at  the  Spaghetti  House. 

James  Canada — owner  of  Strand  Theater. 

James  Caplis — waiting  for  B.  B.’s  telephone  number. 
James  Airy — manager  of  J.  J.  Newberry’s. 

James  Levitt — movie  hero  (Tarzan). 

Joanne  Deehan — teacher. 

Mary  Greaney — figuring  out  what  S.  M.  R.  L.  H.  means. 
Helen  Doridson — perfect  picture  of  neatness. 

Roma  Cox — future  Sophie  Tucker. 


THE  CLASS  OF  IIG2 

Ken  Nilsson — fisherman  of  the  Swedish  coast. 
Richard  Hogan — supervisor  of  C.  Y.  O.  dance. 

Roy  Johnson — minister  at  a  local  church. 

Joan  O’Doherty — nurse  at  the  Choate. 

Joe  Ross — playing  for  the  Boston  Bruins. 

Doc  Sweeney — playing  for  the  Chicago  Blackhawks. 
Harry  Woods — working  in  Murray’s. 

Donald  Munson — bounces  at  Jack’s. 

John  Murphy — warden  in  Maine. 

John  O’Connor — playing  for  the  Celtics. 

Paul  Minghello — owner  of  pet  shop  (down  town). 
Steve  Grecco — working  in  the  circus. 

Paul  Lunardo — going  steady  with  Betty. 

Jim  Mahoney — cleaner  in  Winchester. 

Joe  Mahoney — machinist  at  Ford  Motors. 

Jim  McCarthy — playing  for  Holy  Cross. 

Robert  Davis — owner  of  florist  shop  in  Chelsea. 
Carmen  KiNardo — catching  for  the  Boston  Braves. 
Charles  Duran — ski  instructor  at  Nanny  Goat  Hill. 
Paul  Foley — trackman  at  Suffolk  Downs. 

Bob  Amari — third  string  back  for  Boston  Yanks. 
Fred  Andrews — owner  of  bowling  alleys. 

Bob  Barrucci — manager  of  the  Celtics. 

Fred  Brown — businessman. 

Ted  Chesbrough — running  for  mayor. 
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MPA 

James  McKee — tall,  big,  and  handsome  of  IIPA. 
Joseph  Barch — the  English  philosopher  in  Room  19- 
Jerry  Langone — smallest  and  quietest  boy. 

Melvin  Jenkins — the  smartest  boy  in  Section  IIPA. 
Martin  Greaney — president  of  the  B.  &  M.  Railroad. 
Eugene  Gentile — a  basketball  official. 

Donald  Flaherty — most  popular  boy  in  IIPA. 


CLASS  NOTES— IIIB1 

L.  Figucia  is  the  girl  who  is  smart, 

Once  in  a  while  she  gives  us  a  laugh. 

H.  O'Donnel  always  has  a  grand  time, 

But  when  there’s  work  she’s  never  behind. 

V.  Valinte  is  always  so  quiet, 

She  wouldn’t  change  if  there  was  a  riot. 

G.  Josephson  is  oh!  so  funny, 

When  she  walks  around,  she  looks  like  a  mummy. 
B.  Smith  is  full  of  joy, 

And  from  her  looks  she  got  plenty  of  boys. 

L.  Hargrove  is  the  best  on  land, 

So  when  she  plays  basketball  give  her  a  hand. 

J.  Crocker  is  the  best  kind  of  pal, 

Her  stories  and  writings,  her  friends  of  regal. 


R.  Wickman  does  her  work  each  day, 

In  every  subject  she  should  get  A. 

D.  Noonan  is  a  smart  girl  indeed, 

She  passes  the  tests  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 

J.  Day  isn’t  as  light  as  they  say, 

It  seems  to  me  she  likes  night  more  than  day. 
P.  Golden  does  her  homework  every  night, 
You  never  see  her  get  in  a  fight. 

T.  Hicks  isn’t  overly  smart, 

But  boy,  can  he  give  you  a  laugh! 

H.  Triantifilou  is  a  dear, 

She’ll  be  popular  for  many  a  year. 

M.  McGinn  is  my  friend, 

Every  contest  she  enters,  she  wins. 

I.  Olson  is  a  riot 

But  she  isn’t  on  a  diet. 

M.  Fitzler  likes  the  boys, 

I  wonder  if  they  go  in  a  rage  of  joy? 

F.  Darling  came  hither. 

But  they  told  him  to  go  thither. 

J.  Zimba  isn’t  mean. 

You  never  see  him  get  green. 

C.  Bullet  is  full  of  joy. 

Because  he’s  one  of  our  boys. 

W.  Regan  got  an  A, 

This  is  really  a  wonderful  day. 

C.  Taylor’s  in  our  class, 

Which  she  finds  a  terrible  task. 


CLASS  NOTES— Ml B2 

We  have  a  Sonja,  but  no  Henie. 

We  have  a  Little,  but  no  big. 

We  have  a  Shirley,  but  no  Temple. 

We  have  a  Helen,  but  no  Hayes. 

We  have  a  Lawn,  but  no  Party. 

We  have  a  Mace,  but  no  Cinnamon. 
We  have  a  Joan,  but  no  ark. 

We  have  a  William,  but  no  Bendix. 
We  have  a  Hall,  but  no  corridor. 

We  have  a  Joseph,  but  no  Maggio. 

We  have  a  Carol,  but  no  Christmas. 

We  have  a  Reil,  but  no  will. 

We  have  a  Beverly,  but  no  Hills. 

We  have  a  McCall,  but  no  Mayonnaise. 
We  have  an  Elizabeth,  but  no  Queen. 
We  have  a  Lane,  but  no  road. 

We  have  a  Parker,  but  no  pen. 


PERFECT  GIRL  OF  MIB2 

Brains  like  Nancy  Parker. 

Hair  like  Norma  White. 

Teeth  like  Zoe  Mentas. 
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Clothes  like  Elizabeth  Swanson. 
Dimples  like  Helen  Lombard. 
Eyes  like  Dorothy  Little. 

Nose  like  Carol  Mace. 

Legs  like  Doris  LaCasse. 


THE  PERFECT  BOY  OF  IIB2 

Hair  like  Joe  Hicks. 

Eyes  like  Theodore  Chesborough. 

Smile  like  Joe  Marchant. 

Brains  like  Edward  Lane. 


Ill  B3 

WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF 

Laura  Ames  knew  her  Physiology? 

Muriel  Ames  studied  a  little? 

Joanne  Brogna  wore  the  same  hair-do. 

Barbara  Brogna  didn’t  come  to  school  prepared? 
Josephine  Bruno  wore  make-up  to  class? 

Jeanne  Coakley  didn’t  always  have  a  smile? 

Marion  Cullivan  didn’t  know  her  English? 

Joan  Cunningham  didn’t  always  have  a  different  outfit 
on? 

Jean  Dango  wasn’t  always  cracking  jokes? 

Ruth  Doherty  didn’t  know  her  Physiology? 

Marilyn  Garrity  wasn’t  flirting  with  Bob? 

Jean  Gibson  didn’t  blush  when  someone  spoke  to  her? 
Mary  Karron  wasn’t  as  sweet  as  ever? 

Shirley  Kane  didn’t  have  two  certain  persons  on  her 
mind? 

Theresa  Clancy  wasn’t  talking  to  someone  in  the  cor¬ 
ridors? 

Dawn  Kelly  didn’t  have  to  keep  some  1:30  or  3:10  ap¬ 
pointments? 

Audrey  Worley  didn’t  get  all  A’s? 

Constance  Christie  didn’t  keep  her  New  York  accent? 
Doreen  Gibertson  could  try  and  do  things  faster? 

Inez  Gove  wasn’t  reading  her  love  letters? 

Phyllis  Coleman  wasn’t  bashful  when  she  had  to  recite? 
Shirley  Garvey  came  a  week  without  being  absent? 


CLASS  NOTES  OF  IIIB4 

1958 

Dear  Diary: 

As  I  was  walking  down  Imaginary  Road  today  I  came 
across  the  new  movie  house.  While  reading  the  bill¬ 
board,  I  saw  the  name  Rita  Dalhman  starring  in  "Johnny 
Belinda,”  so  into  the  movies  I  went.  Rita  looks  so 
much  like  Jane  Wyman.  While  leaving  my  seat  to  get 
some  popcorn,  who  should  I  see  ushering  a  couple  but 


Ben  DiMambro;  we  exchanged  a  few  words,  and  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  get  my  "munching  goods”  and  returned  to  my 
seat.  I  left  the  movies  in  time  to  get  the  5:45  bus; 
while  crossing  Dream  Road  I  detected  Vinnie  Gearty 
directing  traffic.  Vinnie  is  now  married  and  has  his 
own  little  home  and  is  neighbors  with  Alice  Newtone, 
who  has  changed  her  last  name  recently.  I  was  stand¬ 
ing  when  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  strangely  looking 
at  me,  offered  his  seat.  Of  all  people  it  was  Charlie 
Porter!  We  excitedly  exchanged  greetings,  and  started 
a  deep  conversation  about  "school  days.”  I  found  out 
Margery  Fenton  and  Margery  Edmonds  have  opened  a 
dress  shop;  Louise  Daquanno  and  Inez  Cooper  are  sep¬ 
arated — Louise  joined  the  Waves,  and  Inez  is  married 
and  living  in  Florida.  Of  course,  Larry  Connolly  is 
Bob  Hope  the  second.  Nancy  Govostes  is  a  clerk  in  the 
5  and  10.  Mary  Whittie  followed  her  mother’s  steps 
into  nursing.  John  Doherty  has  started  his  own  jazz 
band.  The  next  stop  was  mine,  so  saying  goodbye,  I 
departed.  When  I  reached  home,  I  was  informed  that 
I  had  a  visitor.  I  had  hardly  time  to  think  when  I  was 
cheerfully  greeted  by  Florence  Bezzati.  Over  coffee  and 
cookies  we  started  to  speak  of  old  times!  Flo  is  now 
a  private  secretary  and  wife  to  her  boss.  Other  informa¬ 
tion  valuable  to  me  was  that  Josephine  Paris  is  the 
author  of  the  book,  "Bucky,  My  Friend”;  Pearl  Gitchun 
has  her  toy  shop  in  Boston;  Theresa  Rodulfs  is  happily 
married  while  Edna  Malone  just  finished  secretarial 
school;  Dorothy  Lynch  is  a  clerk  in  her  friend’s  store 
and  Carol  Bryan  is  a  successful  opera  singer.  Ada  Big¬ 
ger  has  a  radio  program;  she  is  a  comedienne,  of  course. 
Shirley  Breen  is  Hattie  McDaniel  the  second,  always 
warring.  Barbara  Boudreau  is  a  model  for  Jonn  Pow¬ 
ers;  and  last,  but  not  least,  Mary  Gilio  models  fingernail 
polish. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  the  students  of  IIIB4  ten 
years  ago  are  fine  and  employing  their  lives  for  worth¬ 
while  projects. 


GOOD  OLD  III  B4 

Each  morning  I  open  that  familiar  door, 
I  hear  the  same  familiar  roar, 

It’s  like  it  never  was  before 
That  good  old  group  of  IIIB4. 

Every  pupil  is  neat  and  clean, 

From  the  tip  of  his  toe, 

To  the  top  of  his  bean. 

From  the  tall  and  thin, 

To  the  short  and  lean. 

They’re  brilliant  and  bright, 

And  full  of  delight. 

Open  your  mouth 
And  there’s  a  fight. 

There  will  come  a  day 
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When  each  will  go  his  way, 

One  a  butcher,  one  a  clerk, 

One  a  builder,  one  a  jerk. 

Yet  you  know  as  well  as  me. 

That  there  will  never  have  to  be, 

One  who  will  come  back, 

To  place  a  problem  on  your  back. 

Some  will  rise  to  great  success. 

For  which  they  worked  their  very  best. 
Those  who  wasted  their  time  away 
Will  regret  that  ruesome  day. 

Still  others  will  find  some  odd  way, 

By  which  they  can  earn  a  decent  pay. 

By  pushing  a  cart,  or  slaving  for  a  boss; 
Cleaning  the  street,  or  driving  a  horse. 
Yet  this  group  has  worked  in  pain, 
Either  they  learn,  or  they  go  insane. 

This  is  a  class  like  never  before, 

The  Good  Old  Group  of  IIIB4. 


CLASS  NOTES— IIIC1 

We  are  the  class  of  IIIC, 

Along  with  our  work  we  have  our  treats. 

L.  Maffeo  is  very  sweet, 

From  her  shiny  curls,  to  her  tiny  feet 

A.  Gianacopolis  is  really  grand, 


PERFECT  GIRL  OF  IIIC1 

Brains: 

Dottie  Dobbins  is  smart, 

And  always  does  her  best — 

And  every  morn  before  school, 
Everyone’s  round  her  desk. 

Hair: 

Hazel  Batten  has  pretty  hair 
And  always  keeps  it  neat — 

It  has  a  certain  gleam  to  it, 

That  just  can’t  be  beat. 

Smile: 

Jeanne  Dever  has  the  cutest  smile, 
Ipana — I  would  guess; 

And  when  it  comes  to  using  it, 

She  always  gets  results. 

Personality: 

Anna  Koniares  has  personality. 

I’d  rate  her  an  A, 

Making  others  feel  so  good 
Comes  always  as  a  "must.” 

Eyes: 

Bonnie  Doherty  has  the  nicest  eyes, 

A  pretty  greenish  gray — 

And,  might  I  add,  they’re  the  prettiest, 
I’ve  seen  in  all  my  days. 


Always  ready  to  give  you  a  hand. 

K.  Miggos  has  the  nicest  ways, 

And  her  report  card  is  just  filled  with  "A’s”. 

E.  Murphy  is  really  a  pal, 

My  idea  of  a  pretty  nice  gal. 

If  you  want  to  see  a  boy  who’s  really  classy. 

Take  a  look  at  Francis  Masse. 

B.  Finley  has  the  nicest  smile, 

Your  acquaintance  with  her  is  really  worth  while. 

P.  Coccoluto  is  really  a  "man.” 

He  still  gets  "A”  and  he  still  goes  with  Ann. 

P.  Hathaway,  although  very  quiet, 

When  he  gets  going,  is  quite  a  riot. 

A.  Koniares  is  very  sweet, 

And  always  looks  so  very  neat. 

E.  Morris  is  rather  shy. 

But  all  in  all,  he’s  a  pretty  nice  guy. 


CLASS  NOTES  OF  SECTION  IIIC2 

Shirley  Tierno  is  going  to  play  football,  a  pro;  how 
she’s  going  to  do  it  is  more  than  I  know. 

Pearl  Ray,  or  at  least  so  I  predict,  will  teach  disabled 
veterans  how  to  knit. 

Virginia  Prado  I  think  will  be  found  not  working,  but 
just  roaming  around. 

Rochelle  Levine,  a  lucky  girl,  is  going  to  model  "that 
Toni  curl.” 

Ellen  Lyons,  a  real  swell  kid,  will  be  stuck  making  tires 
(non-skid). 

Dory  Hedblom,  we’ll  just  watch  for  her  big  ballet  show. 

Margie  Smith  is  going  to  be  a  teacher  of  art;  don’t  ask 
me  why,  but  she  just  fits  the  part. 

Davida  Taylor  is  a  hard  one  for  me,  she  doesn’t  know 
quite  what  to  be. 

Charles  McAdams  will  be  in  a  debate;  he’ll  argue,  and 
argue,  until  it’s  quite  late. 

Guy  Rotondo  will  often  be  seen  singing  a  solo  on  the 
movie  screen. 

Donald  Richardson,  we  all  really  hope,  will  help  "Mr. 
Lux,”  making  his  soap. 
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Dorothy  Wescott,  a  real  good  Woburn  resident,  will 
surprise  us,  and  be  the  first  woman  president. 

Peggy  Thomas  with  that  smile  (far  from  bad)  will  be 
found  modelling  for  a  big  toothpaste  ad. 

Carole  Wiggin,  a  real  gift  to  Woburn  High,  will  be 
writing  "Pepsi  Cola”  high  in  the  sky. 

John  Russo  is  going  to  help  us  out  of  any  fix;  he’ll  be  a 
lawyer,  and  show  us  his  tricks. 

Richard  Murphy  a  sailor  will  be;  he’ll  board  a  boat, 
and  sail  on  the  sea. 

John  Seminatore  is  really  quite  vexed,  he  never  knows 
what  he’ll  do  next. 

Alfred  Potter  will  be  a  fine  writer,  and  make  each  day 
a  little  bit  brighter. 

Howard  Wilder  will  grow  up  and  be  immense,  and 
then  some  day  be  a  teacher  of  French. 

Francis  Russo  will  be  leading  a  band;  when  you  see  him, 
give  him  a  hand. 

Donald  Prescott  will  never  irk;  he’s  going  to  be  the 
short  man  in  Ringling’s  Circus. 

Richard  Nohelty  will  run  a  small  zoo;  I’ve  heard  he 
took  a  cow  apart  to  see  what  made  it  moo. 

Daniel  Lawrence  will  be  a  maker  of  toys  to  make  hap¬ 
pier  the  little  girls  and  boys. 


NOTES  OF  MIS 

Jim  Sullivan — successful  curator  at  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts. 

Gilman  Johnson — adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Maurice  Tardiff — owner  of  a  fleet  of  row  boats  that 
row  swimmers  to  Horn  Pond  Island. 

Pano  Jefferson — electrical  engineer  of  the  Christmas 
trees  at  Woburn  Center. 

Charles  Martin — although  quiet  in  school,  he  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  private  detective  called  Charles  "Dead 
Eye”  Martin. 

George  Giggie — has  turned  out  to  be  a  henpecked  hus¬ 
band  who  works  for  $16  a  week  as  a  bank  clerk. 

Tom  Collins — is  now  a  successful  bone  specialist  in 
Boston. 

Carl  Adams — is  now  playing  tackle  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Rams. 

Dave  Hill — successfully  took  the  place  of  Humphrey 
Bogart  in  Hollywood. 

Dean  Oulton — is  leading  his  own  big  time  band  in 
Mrs.  Grover’s  private  School  for  Little  People. 

Harold  Toffalo — is  chief  janitor  at  the  Winchester  Sen¬ 
ior  High  School. 

John  Mulrenan — is  a  big  ice  man,  selling  ice  to  the 
Eskimos  in  Alaska. 

Carl  Johnson — is  playing  first  clarinet  in  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Dick  Goldman — is  chief  coach  at  a  High  School  Kinder¬ 
garten;  he  is  teaching  basketball. 


MIC 

CLASS  PROPHECIES  OF  1958 

Fred  Dekow — Basketball  player. 

John  Morgan — Student  at  M.  I.  T. 

Paul  Doherty — Boy  Scout. 

Anthony  Lisacki — Grocery  store  clerk. 

John  Mentas — Football  player. 

Donald  Negri — Playing  for  the  Red  Sox. 

James  Stearns — Civil  engineer. 

John  Airey — Quiz  Kid. 

Michael  Marciano — Doctor. 

Harold  Nelson — Hockey  player. 

Thomas  Mullen — Playing  for  the  Braves. 

Angelo  Capua — Gardener. 

Richard  Macinatti — B.  U.  student. 

Robert  Simonds — Cartoonist. 

Paul  McGee — A  brainy  person. 

Margaret  Ramsey — Housewife. 

Virginia  Bellini — Still  in  high  school. 

John  Lundin — Still  a  paper  boy. 

Rona  Parker — Still  studying  French. 

John  Finnegan — Just  graduating. 

Richard  Veno — Carpenter. 

James  O’Donnel — Beauty  parlor  expert. 

Albert  Love — Going  to  Colgate  College. 

I  !■  -W, 


NICKNAMES  OF  1 1 1  PA 

Paul  Bergeron  is  French  so  they  call  him — "Frenchie” 

Anthony  Buonanno  has  large  hands  so  they  call  him — 
"Hands” 

James  Cennerazzo  is  small  and  not  too  strong  so  they 
call  him — "Muscles” 

John  Cennerazzo  works  in  a  shoe  repair  shop  so  they 
call  him  the — "Cobbler” 

James  Goles  is  named  after  his  last  name — "Goats.” 

Carl  Gustufson  is  small  and  weak  so  they  call  him — 
"He  Man.” 

Charles  Hogan  is  named  after  his  last  name,  as  Goles — 
"Hogesski.” 

Richard  Langill  is  tall  and  lanky  so  they  call  him — 
"Bones” 

Thomas  Lenahan  is  small  and  not  too  gentle  so  they 
call  him — "Fierce” 

Richard  Kelly  is  six  feet  two  inches  so  they  call  him — 
Junior 

Daniel  Regan  is  surrounded  by  girls  in  his  classes  so 
they  call  him — "Lonesome” 


8.  Joe:  "I  heard  you  just  came  back  from  your  vaca¬ 
tion.  Do  you  feel  any  change?” 


Jack:  "Not  a  penny.” 
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WHO’S  WHO  ANSWERS 

1.  "Raw”  Fowle 

2.  Connie  Depper 

3.  Pat  Coakley 

4.  Mr.  Connolly 

5.  Dorothy  Wescott 

6.  Mr.  Ring 

7.  Beverly  Phinney 

8.  Mary  Triantifilou 

9.  Nancy  Reynolds 

1 0.  Mary  Coccoluto 

11.  Doris  Noonan 

12.  Miss  Percy 

13.  Florence  Romano 

14.  Thomas  Collins 


6.  Jack:  "Did  your  watch  stop  when  it  dropped  to  the 
floor?” 

Mack:  "Certainly.  Did  you  think  it  would  go 
straight  through?” 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 

When  you  have  finished  reading  your  Reflector  and 
approve  of  it,  (we  hope),  you  most  likely  will  remark 
on  the  good  job  the  staff  did.  Naturally  they  have,  but 
that  will  be  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Half  of  us  won’t  even  bother  to  turn  over  the  next 
page  to  see  who  really  did  the  job — the  job  of  making 
our  magazine  what  it  is  this  year  and  every  year. 

But  think  a  little  before  you  cast  your  magazine  aside! 
Think!  Think,  that  those  business  people  who  advertise 
have  practically  given  to  you  your  Reflector.  The  least  we 
can  do  is  to  look  at  them.  Learn  who  are  our  backers — 
our  supporters.  They  are  the  people  who  contributed 
to  make  this  magazine  what  it  is  and  has  been.  It 
hasn’t  been  any  of  those  large  Boston  department  stores; 
no!  It  has  been  Woburn’s  own  business  people. 

So  "Kids,”  let’s  show  our  appreciation  to  them.  Let’s 
patronize  the  stores  who  patronize  us  indirectly.  That’s 
right,  "us” — for  the  magazine  represents  us. 

Jerome  Cagnina,  ’49, 

Business  Manager. 
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PurHe's  Pharmacy 


,s  "ALL-BUSINESS" 


Bryant  and  Stratton  School  trains 
people  to  secure  better  positions. 
Our  Business  Administration,  Junior 
Executive,  Secretarial  and  Account¬ 
ing  Courses  have  met  the  require¬ 
ments  of  New  England  business 
concerns  for  84  years.  We  give  in¬ 
dividual  instruction,  and  when  our 
standards  are  achieved,  you  gradu¬ 
ate  —  avoiding  that  June  job  jam. 

Visit  our  school.  See  it  in  action. 
Our  Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 


KYANTSP 

STRATTON 


RICHARD  H.  BLAISDELL,  PRESIDENT 


334  BOYLSTON  ST,  BOSTON 


673  Main  Street 
Central  Square 
WOBURN 


Tel.  WOBurn  2-1850 


Gavin's  Market,  Inc. 


GROCERIES  AND 
PROVISIONS 


434  Main  Street 


WOBURN 


Telephone  2-0427 


>• 


KE  6-6789 


r 

\ 

\ 

! 

! 

i 


Jaquith  &  Co. 


HAY  and  GRAIN 


FLOUR— SUGAR— SALT 


LIME  and  CEMENT 


Tel.  2-0018 
305  Main  Street 


“Sure  Insurance  Protects” 


Real  Estate  and  Insurance 


7  WINN  STREET 
Woburn.  2-0256 


i 


Harold  W.  Burnes 

! 


! 


SYSTEMATIC  SAVINGS 
HELP  YOU 
HELP  YOURSELF 


.  WOBURN 

NATIONAL  BANK 

WOBURN,  M  ASS  . 


M  !.■»<  >-«■»-  I  4 


ft 


Member  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Compliments  of 


i 

!  JOHN  L.  FOWLE  CO. 


WOBURN.  MASS. 


WOBURN  COOPERATIVE  BANK 


•Prompting  Thrift  and  Home  Ownership  for  60  Years 


Prompt  Service  on  Home  and  G.  I.  Loans 


E.  G.  BARKER 
LUMBER  CO. 

Incorporated 


Building  Materials 

Telephones  2-0057 — 2-0058 

PROSPECT  STREET 


WOBURN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Compliments  of 

T,  M.  O’ROURKE'S 
SERVICE  STATION 


Compliments  of 


CASE’S  PHARMACY 


901  Main  Street 


NORTH  WOBURN 


T.  J.  MARTIN,  CO., 
INC. 


Coal 


N.  E.  Coke  j 


Fuel  Oils 


Telephones 

Office,  Wob.  2-0070;  Yard,  Wob.  2-1280 

! 

321  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 


CENTRAL 

HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

43  7  Main  Street  Tel.  0032 

Woburn,  Mass. 

Modern  Products 
Paints  and  Varnishes 
Seeds  and  Fertilizers 
Garden  Tools 


\ 

\ 

Quality  Right — Prices  Right — Service  Right  j 

-  ! 

j 

S  B.  GODDARD  &  j 

SON  CO.  | 

1 

15  Pleasant  Street  I 

WOBURN,  MASS.  j 

“Insurance  of  All  Kinds’ ’ 


BOND'S 

Smart  Campus  Shoes 

Featuring 

American  Girl  Shoes 
Buskens  Casuals 
Genuine  Hand-Seum  Moccasins 

at 

446  Main  Street 
WOBURN 


Modern  Appliance 
and  Hardware  Co. 

Joseph  H.  Rubbicco  Peter  A.  Rubbicco 

Sporting  Goods  and 
Athletic  Equipment 

HUNTING  EQUIPMENT 
FISHING  TACKLE 
BASEBALL  FOOTBALL 

Hot  Point  Appliances 
General  Electric  Radios 
Carmote  Paints 

281-285  Main  Street 
WOBURN,  MASS. 

Tel.  Woburn  2-2058 


John  J.  Riley 
Co. 


<  f 


Tanners” 


GUY’S  SMOKE  & 
NOVELTY  SHOP 

498  Main  Street 

Novelties  and  School  Supplies 
Fountain  Service  Light  Lunches 
Candy 
Magazines 


Tel.  WOBurn  2-1220 
“Bug  Your  Fish  in  a  Fish  Market’’ 

CITY 

FISH  MARKET 

" Quality  Sea  Food" 

C.  E.  McPARTLIN.  Prop. 

33  7  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 


I 
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MOORE  8  PARKER 

Wholesalers  and 
Stationers 

375  Main  Street 


Tel.  Wob.  0356-M 

A  AND  C  SPORTING 
GOODS 

7  Walnut  Street 
WOBURN 


Team  Outfitters 


Retail  Sales 


Compliments  of 

ZIMBEL’S 
DEPT.  STORE 

329  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 
Tel.  Woburn  1072-W 


Compliments  of 

L.  J.  MURPHY 

Your  Druggist 

379  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 
Phone  Woburn  2-1492 


MURRAY  and 
GILLETTE 


REALTORS 


1  Thompson  Street 
WINCHESTER,  MASS. 

Tel.  Win.  6-2560,  Win.  6-2561 


Ward's 
Cut  Rate 


Complete  Line  of 

GREETING  CARDS 
COSMETICS 
PATENT  MEDICINES 
BABY  NEEDS 
HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 
and 

TOBACCO 


455  Main  St., 


Woburn,  Mass. 


«♦> 


Compliments  of 


B.  F.  Waldron 
Co.,  Inc. 


7  Salem  Street 


Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND 


Hennessey  &  Duran 


310  Main  Street 


Woburn,  Mass. 


Tel.  Woburn  2-0511 


Compliments  of 


Higham,  Neilson,  Whitridge 
and  Reed,  Inc, 


“INSURANCE” 


50  Congress  Street 
BOSTON  9,  MASS. 


HAMMOND  SQUARE 
GROCERY 

Somerville  and  Hall 

Groceries  and  Meats 

547  Main  Street 
Tel.  Woburn  2-0030 


Jack  &  Jill  Shoppe 


309  Main  Street 


Woburn,  Mass. 


Infants’  and  Small  Children’s  Wear 
YARNS 

Hallmark  and  Norcross  Cards 


»<>«»< 


Compliments  of 


Cannon  &  Neelon 


JOE  O’BRIEN,  MGR. 


Compliments  of 


Woburn  Hardware  & 
Plumbing  Supply  Co. 


Heating,  Paints  and 
Electrical  Supplies 


502-508  Main  Street 


VARSITY  STYLE 

CHENILLE  LETTERS  j 
and  EMBLEMS  j 

EFFICIENT  SERVICE 
UNIFORM  HIGH  QUALITY  | 
LOWEST  PRICES 


THE  NIXON  CO. 

Nixon  Building 

Indian  Orchard,  Massachusetts 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 

Felt,  Chenille  and  Embroidered 
Letters,  Banners,  Pennants, 
Celluloid  Buttons  and  Badges 


John  T.  Erwin 


Groceries 


675  Main  Street 
CENTRAL  SQUARE 
Tel.  WOB.  2-0450 

Plenty  of  Parking  Space 


! 


Walter  H.  Wilcox  Inc. 

INSURANCE 


Offices:  Woburn,  Stoneham,  Boston, 
Massachusetts 

We  Want  Your  Friendship 
We  Should  Like  to  Have  Your  Insurance 


FRIENDS 

If  nobody  smiled  and  nobody  cheered  and  nobody 
helped  us  along, 

If  each  every  minute  looked  after  himself,  and 
good  things  all  went  to  the  strong. 

If  nobody  cared  just  a  little  for  you,  and  nobody 
thought  about  me, 

And  we  all  stood  alone  in  the  battle  of  life,  what 
a  dreary  old  world  it  would  be. 

Life  is  sweet  just  because  of  the  friends  we  have 
made  and  the  things  which  in  common  we 
share ; 

We  want  to  live  on,  not  because  of  ourselves,  but 
because  of  the  people  who  care ; 

It’s  giving  and  doing  for  somebody  else — on  that 
all  life’s  splendor  depends  ; 

And  the  joy  of  this  world,  when  it’s  all  added  up, 
is  found  in  the  making  of  friends. 

— Edgar  A.  Guest. 


Buel  Machine 
Co. 

1 1  Federal  Street 

Woburn,  Mass. 


Woburn  Daily  Times 
Inc. 


Compliments  of 


Barney  Callahan 


A  Newsboy  on  Every  Street 
A  Daily  Times  in  Every  Home 


PRINTING 


Direct  Supervision 


58  Years’  Experience 


MEN’S 

and 

%  LADIES’ 

w, 


jj&imal 

CLOTHES 

to  RENT 

READ  &  WHITE 

111  SUMMER  ST.,  BOSTON 
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Neipris 

Clothing 

Company 

We  Specialize  In 

Students  Clothing 

Tuxedoes  Rented 

474  Main  Street 
Opp.  Strand  Theatre 
WOBURN 

Telephone  2-0688 


Compliments  of 

CARL  E. 
JOHNSON 


Commercial  and  Savings  Department 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
Loans 

Tanners  National  Bank  in  Woburn 


Member  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Compliments  of 


i 


HENRY  BILLAUER 


Compliments  of 

Tabbut's  Dairy, 

THE 

Inc. 

RYAN 

DAIRY  MILK 

COMPANY 

From  Our  Own 
Accredited  Herd 

Electrical  Appliances 

PRODUCED  IN 

Television 

WOBURN 

16  Main  St.,  Woburn 

Call  Woburn  2-0528 

T.  E.  Walsh,  Jr.,  Prop. 

Woburn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

19  PLEASANT  STREET 

THE  BANK  WAS  INCORPORATED  IN  1854 

PROMPT  SERVICE  ON  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

Assets  Over  $13,000,000 


Compliments  of 

Compliments  of 

Ideal 

Hatfield's 

Market 

•  v  T  ■  'l-  V 

Sea  Food 

Edward  Doherty,  Prop. 

VISIT 

The  Pinewood  Gift 
Shop 

WOBURN 

470  Main  St.,  opp.  Strand  Theatre 
Gifts  for  All  Occasions 

'  **  *  •i'M  .  , 

Showers,  Weddings,  Birthdays,  etc. 

English  Bone  China  Copper 

Italian  Imports 

Hammered  Aluminum 

Glassware  Jewelry 

and  many  other  items  too  numerous 
to  mention 

Hallmark  Cards 


pleasant  food 

SHOPPE 

1 1  7  Pleasant  Street 


Ice  Cream,  T onic 


Groceries  and 


Delicatessen 


MARY  T.  SPENCER,  Prop. 


McGAH,  FLORIST 

\ 
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Flowers  For  All  Occasions 


275  Main  Street  Tel.  WOB.  2-0093 


! 

( 

i 

j 

TURNER 

| 

CENTER  | 

t 

1  Ice  Cream  | 

Served  in  Our  School  Cafeteria  j 

1 

i 

» 

i 

i 

1 

|  Compliments  of 

I  14 

1 

1 

i 

i 

! 

LORD'S  COAL 

I 

Gorin's  Department  i 

Store  | 

COMPANY 

i 

t  *  z 

i 

i 

3  1  High  Street 

j 

415  Main  Street  | 

WOBURN,  MASS. 

WOBURN  | 

j  Tel.  WOBurn  2-0066 

i 

j 

i 

! 

1 

1 

j 

i 
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DIEGES  and  CLUST 


1949  CLASS  JEWELERS 


The 

BOSTON  PHOTO  SYSTEM 

has  served  the  Woburn  Schools  for 

33  YEARS 

j  ' 

We  thank  the  Principals,  Teachers  and  Pupils 
for  their  kind  cooperation  and 
continued  patronage. 


i 


D.  QUINN 


LESTER  L.  WHITE 


r 


Compliments  of 


FAN'S  DRESS 
SHOP 


101  Montvale  Avenue 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


Surplus 

Portable  Microscopes 


We  offer  a  limited  quantity  of  surplus  portable 
microscopes  for  sale.  These  are  all  new,  in  original 
cartons  and  are  offered  at  a  fraction  of  original 
cost.  , 

Specifications :  Overall  height  8  inches,  turret 
with  three  different  powers.  Will  accept  auxiliary 
eye-piece  for  higher  powers  desired.  Fully  ad¬ 
justable  on  tiltback  base.  Optical  system :  pitch- 
polished  lenses. 

These  portable  microscopes  are  offered  subject 
to  prior  sale  on  the  following  terms  :  Price  $9.00, 
includes  shipping  and  packing  charges.  Check  or 
money  order  should  be  sent  with  your  order  or  $2.50 
deposit  the  microscope  to  be  sent  C.  O.  D.  for  bal¬ 
ance.  Any  check  received  after  quantity  has  been 
sold  will  be  returned  promptly. 

Gibson  Page  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  1130,  Rochester  2,  N.  Y. 
Dealers  in  Surplus  Commodities 


CLARA  CARSON 

MUSIC  STUDIO 

-  r  '  ~  -  I  «~ 

PIANO  and  STRING  INSTRUMENTS 
CLASSICAL  and  MODERN  SWING 

Recording  for  Musicians  and  School  Students 
on  Public  Speaking,  Glee  Clubs,  etc. 

2  Greenwood  Avenue  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn  2-2823 

Residence  SOuth  Boston  8-2645 


Compliments  of 


Ted's 

Surplus  Store 


231  Main  Street 

WOBURN,  MASS. 


v»<- 


HOLLAND  BROTHERS 

Agents  for 

HUDSON  AUTOMOBILES 

14-18  PARK  STREET  WOBURN,  MASS. 


KENNEY  and  HARTNETT 

GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS 
FISH— FROSTED  FOODS 

901 -A  Main  Street  Tel.  WOBurn  2-0860 

NORTH  WOBURN 


EVERYTHING  IN  FOOD 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 


A  FRIEND 


PATRONIZE 
OUR  ADVERTISERS 


;  C> 


They  Have  Made  This  Paper  Possible 


Compliments  of 

WHEATON'S  TEXACO 
SERVICE  STATION 

Kelley's  I 

289  Main  Street 

Tel.  2-2245 

Neighborhood  j 
Store  I 

F.  M.  CASE 

Candy,  Cigarettes,  Tonic 
and  Groceries 

PHARMACY,  INC. 

“The  Prescription  Store ” 

Campbell  Street 

Tel.  Wob.  2-2424 

158  Main  Street 

WOBURN,  MASS. 

Phone  WO  2-0206 

Compliments  of 

SILVERMAN'S  1 

A  FRIEND 

MEN'S  SHOP  | 

Style  Center  for  Men  and  Boys” 

DELUXE  BEAUTY 
j  SHOP 

257  Spring  Street  Medford,  Mass. 

Tuxedoes  Rented  1 

Expert  Hair  Styling  for  Class  Day  and 
Graduation  Day.  Reduced  Prices. 

394  Main  Street 

MARY  JOAN  NATALE 

WOBURN 

For  Appointment  Telephone 

MYstic  6-6425  or  WObura  2-21 2 1-W 

CRAFTSMAN 
21  Jewels 
14  Kt.  Gold 

5125.00 


21  jewels 


^ever  before  has  more  masculine  smartness— more 
unerring  accuracy  been  produced  in  a  fine  watch. 


ART  JEWELRY  CO. 

440  Main  St.  Tel.  WOBurn  0920 

Convenient  Terms  Arranged 


u/ 
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